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February. 

°Tis winter now—but spring will blossom soon, 
And flowers will lean to the embracing air, 
And the young buds will vie with them to share 
Each zephyr’s soft caress ; and when the moon 
Bends her new silver bow, as if to fling 
Her arrowy lustre through some vapor’s wing, 
The streamlets will return the glance of night, 
From their pure gliding mirrors, set by spring 
Deep in rich frames of clustering chrysolite, 
Instead of winter’s crumbled sparks of white. 

—ParRK BENJAMIN. 


Begin anyMonth! 


Your subscription to the American Agriculturist 
can begin with any month. Each number is com- 
plete in itself. Do not, however, delay forwarding 
your subscription lists, but send them in at once. 


Our Great Webster's Dictionary Offer. 


Read elsewhere a detailed description of the mag- 
nificent Dictionary presented post-paid to every sub- 
scriber to the American Agriculturist, who desires to 
secure it. The general value and attractiveness of the 
Cyclopedia, which so very many of our subscribers 
have received, affords them assurances that this 
Dictionary is likewise all that we represent it to be. 
It is unquestionably the best general Dictionary 
ever issued, and it should be in the home of 
every subscriber of the American Agriculturist, 








Important. 


We have issued another large edition of our 
Premium List, which we will cheerfully mail to 
friends who desire to raise clubs for the American 
Agriculturist. Remember that, according to an- 
nouncement in last number, subscriptions for the 
American Agriculturist and Cyclopedia (other 
than your own), will be counted for pre- 
miums to the sender, at half the value uf subscrip- 
tion at $1.50, without the Cyclopedia. 

0 

The friends of the American Agriculturist will be 
pleased to learn, that we began this year with a 
larger bona-fide circulation, and sent the American 
Agriculturist to more paying subscribers, than at 
the beginning of any year for twelve years past. 
Postal Card Album schemes, treachery, perfidy, 
ingratitude, and undermining of every description 
have apparently availed little, so far as injuring 
this establishment is concerned. Read elsewhere 
pleasant communications from subscribers as to 
the great improvements which have been made in 
the Agriculturist during the past six months. 

pe 

Every Subscriber to this Journal, 
every Club Raiser,every Canvasser, 
and every Exchange Newspaper, 
will please immediately turn to 
page 80, for information of inter- 
est and value to one and all. 








See another page for descriptions of new Premi- 
ums for subscribers to the American Agriculturist. 
See elsewhere regarding the immense popularity 
of our splendid illustrated Family Cyclopedia. 
ee See 
Sample Copies. 
Canvassers for the American Agriculturist can 
continue to send to us for sample copies of the 
American Agriculturist, Show Bills, Circulars, etc. 


8 Dollars aDay 


That formerly was the Congressman’s pay. But 
see another page for full instructions for making 
TEN DOLLARS A DAY. 
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TFeBRUARY pias 
Every farmer needs to be an architect and draw 
up a distinct plan, with full estimates, of all his. 
work. The area to be devoted to each crop, the 
number of head of live stock he can carry and the 
working force required, should all be Clearly under- 
stood before the spring campaign opens. The 
farmer, like the sailor, should be continuously 
looking ahead. Now is an appropriate time to 
consider the causes of any failures Jast season, and 
if possible remove them. If the crop was stunted 
with a wet soil, it can be improved by a system of 
tile drains. Should lack of nourishment be the 
cause of loss, the only sure remedy is plant food, 
applied either as barnyard manure or cci: mercial 
fertilizers, or both. Look into all these matters, 
and profit ty the failures,as wellas by the successes. 
The wiuter is a harvest time in one very important 
sense, for now is made the bulk of the manure used 
to keep up the fertility of the- cultivated fields. 
Farmers can not be too careful with the manure 
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heap; it should not have all its most valuable © 


constituents leached from it by every heavy rain. 
Too rapid fermentation may, on the other hand, 
burn the ‘‘heart’’ out of the accumulated richness. 
The golden mean is obtained by keeping the ma- 
pure under shelter with sufficient moisture to 
prevent ‘fire fanging.”” Many farmers take advan- 
tage of the snow and draw out much of the manure 
with sleds and dump it in small heaps upon the 
land to be enriched. If already well rotted, this 
labor is a double gain—it relieves the pressuré of 
spring work and prevents any loss of fertility that 
the manure might have sustained in the barnyard. 
Seeds of all desired kinds should be obtained well 
in advance of the time when they are to be sown. 
The same provision should be made for all imple- 
ments required during the busy seasons of sowing 
and harvesting. Not the least important is a full 
force of competent workman. It is best to keepa 
good “hand” through the winter, for there is al- 
ways work enough to do onall well regulated farms, 
and the annual labor bill is not thereby increased. 
ee 
Live Stock Notes. 


The results of neglect in the stable and stall will 
be apparent now. All who have failed to keep 
their animals clean, warm and well fed, will need 
to take more than ordinary care in bringing them 
through the winter. Liberal feeding is the only 
true economy in wintering stock. Induce animals 
to eat, keep their appetites keen with frequent 
changes of food, and feel satisfied, when spring 
comes, that all the fodder has been consumed in 
keeping the live stock plump and healthy. Every 
barnyard should have an abundant supply of pure 
water. Animals that are well wintered are half 
summered. Steady work does no harm to a mature 
horse. If well fed, carefully groomed and kept 
from undue exposure, a team may labor the winter 
through with profit. both to the owner and the 
animals. Horses when confined to aclose, warm 
stable, become tender and subject to colds, ete. 
Incoming cows should have a limited diet of dry 
hay, with a little bran, for a few weeks previous to 
calving. The young stock, and all others infested 
with lice, should have the skin rubbed with a 
mixture of sweet oil and kerosene in equal parts, 
Sheep need, besides abundant wholesome food, 
plenty of pure air, a dry yard and sleeping 
place.. The porkers should have already gone to 
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the market. Store pigs will make a profitable 
growth if well housed and fed during winter. Light 
and frequent meals are best. Eggs can only be 
expected from fowls that are “at home” in a 
warm, dry house, provided with abundant food, 
both green and dry, lime, gravel and pure water. 
Jae 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

The catalogues of the seedsmen appear this 
month, and afford interesting subjects for study. 
Each enterprising deal- 








Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The chief care here is, to prevent injury. It is 
well to drive posts and stretch wires, to mark the 
roads where injury may result from the common 
practice of taking the “shortest cut.” Snow is 
apt to injure evergreens by lodging and freezing in 
the branches. Shake out accumulations of snow be- 
fore they freeze. When there is a deep snow, it 
may include the lower branches, and as it settles, 





A starved orchard should first have a good top- 
dressing of manure. Draw it out this winter, ready 
to spread and plow in next spring... .Nurserymen 
should cut back their young stock, to give the 
trees a proper shape....Root-grafting is done at 
this season. It is well to graft but one variety at a 
time, in order to avoid mixing....In cloudy days 
the clusters of eggs of the Tent-caterpillar may be 
seen near the ends of the twigs. Cut and burn. 
It is safe to infer that trees need manuring if the 

annual growth is short 








er, while he offers the 
old, standard kinds, en- 
deavors to have each 
year several new sorts. 
These novelties may be 
new only inname. Sev- 
eral are offered annual- 
ly, and if only one, each 
year, is better of its kind 
than any former variety, 
itisa great gain. One 
who grows vegetables 
for home use or for sale, 
should stick to such va- 
rieties as have proved 
reliable. It would be 
very unwise to change 
from a tested variety to 
a new one, however 
highly that may be 
praised. Still, the gar- 
dener, whether he raises 
for the home table or 
for market, should be 
progressive. He should 
each year make a fair 
trial of the leading 
novelties that are offered 
by the seedsmen. This 
testing of new varieties 
is very interesting, and 
if a better kind than we 
already have is secured, 
it compensates for many 
disappointments. . Seed- 
raising is a profitable 
business, if one has a 
reputation for care and 
integrity. If one raises 
cabbage seed, he should 
grow but one variety. 
This will prevent all 
chance of crossing or 
‘‘ mixing.’’ This is the 
way to keep the kind 
pure, but more than this 
is needed. The largest 
and best heads should 
be selected for bearing 
seed, and thus keep the 
kind at its best. Every 
farmer within easy reach 
of a market should 
thoughtfully consider 
the article on page 65, 
entitled ‘‘Garden Crops 
on the Farm,” and see 
if it appeals to him?... 
Manure is the . main- 
spring of all successful 
gardening. See that 
every source of home- 
supply is carefully managed. Look to the man- 
ufactories in the neighborhood, and see if any 
fertilizing material is going to waste....Hot-beds 
for raising plants to set out in the gpen ground, 
should be started six or eight weeks before the time 
at which it will be safe for planting out. This 
time will vary with the locality. For the neighbor- 
hood of New York City, the middle of February is 
the usual time for starting hot-beds. Those who 
need but a few plants, can most readily raise them 
in window-boxes, as described elsewhere. ...Order 
seeds as soon as the catalogues have been well- 
studied. Later in the season ‘there may be delay 
on account of a rush of business. See to the gar- 
den tools, and order new ones that may be needed. 








and stunted. Thrifty 
trees make a growth of 
at least a foot, , Pruning” 
of small branches, as- 
well as that of currants,. 
grapevines, etc., may be: 
done in mild weather. 
+e 
Window Plants. 
As the sun gets strong- 
er, plants in greenhouse 
and window, will bloom 
more freely. Bulbswhich 
were potted last fall, 
should now make the 
window gay with spikes 
of hyacinths, and clus- 
ters of narcissus. Sow 
seeds of candy - tuft, 
sweet alyssum, and mig- 
nonette. The plants may 
bloom in the window, 
_br a part of them can 
be transferred to the 
open border when the 
‘weather will permit. 
—+oe——_ 

Trees in Russia. 
Apropos of the recent: 
Forestry Exhibition at. 
Edinburgh, Scotland, a. 
British official (name not. 
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this writer, trees have: 
been extensively planted 
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along the line of some 
of the railroads in that 
country for the purpose 
of keeping accumula- 
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: tions of snow from the 
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has been so successful 
that it will be more gen- 
erally adopted. Both 
trees and shrubs are em- 
ployed and are usually 
planted in seven parallel 
rows. The trees that. 
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drag them down, and even break them off. This 
may be prevented by shoveling the snow away. 


+~<—— 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


The work here is essentially the same as that of 
last month, and consists mainly in caring for the 
trees we have, and in planning, if need be, to plant 
others....No field on the farm is so unfairly treated 
as that containing the orchard. The chief cause 
of orchards ‘‘ running out,’? is an exhausted soil. 
....-The best treatment for an orchard, after it 
comes into bearing is, to make a hog-pasture of it. 
If clover is sown, and the pigs allowed to feed up- 
on it, the soil will improve—and so will the pigs. 





e:7 have been planted are: 
elm, ash, oaks, linden, 
maples, thorns, and 
honey locust. Pines. 
were also used in some: 
places. Among __ the. 
shrubs, or trees of low 


BE 
orem Teg, hazel, privet, elder, false: 
BS RE indigo, ete. In ourown: 
country, rarely a winter~ 
passes without a block-. 
ade of travel due to snow drifts, and the managers : 
of our railways will find in the Russian example. 
ap additional inducement to plant trees, aside from. 
the production of ties. In some parts of Russia 
trees are planted to keep the loose sands from being - 
blown upon the tracks. For this purpose a dwarf” 
willow, gorze and two species of plum have been 
planted. Those who have seen how the sands of 
the shores of our great lakes are retained by the - 


prostrate junipers, and those near the sea-coast by ~ - 


the Hudsonias, would be disposed ‘to plant these « 


for holding blowing sands in preference to the: 


shrubs named above. Among ‘the most effective 


plants for holding sand in place is a grass, the» 


common Sea Sand-Reed (Ualamagrostis Arenaria), 
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Bee Notes for February. 


—< > 

CaRNIOLAN Beges.—Every few years some new 
variety of bees has been offered the bee-keeping 
public ; as yet, only the Italians have held their 


own well. The last candidate for public favor is 
the Carniolan variety, from Carniola, Europe. They 
very much resemble the old fashioned gray bee, 
are good comb builders, enter the surplus depart- 
ment very readily; cap the honey in the same 
a manner as the black bees do, are very prolific and 
a gentle in their disposition, which is of importance. 
- ‘THe HIBERNATION THEORY.”—During the past 
‘e few months there has been much discussion in 
Be regard to what has been termed the “‘ Hibernation 
i Theory.” It was started by a Canadian gentleman, 
Fs who assumed that bees occupying a home of their 
a own choosing, viz : a hollow tree, seldom perished ; 
:: : that to a certain extent, they hibernated, as do the 
3 bear, coon, woodchuck, snake, etc., and that man, 
in trying to improve on natifre, often so changed 
the surroundings of the bees, that it was impossible 
for them to hibernate, consequently they become 
restless, consume large quantities of food, and the 
result was dysentery and death. Bees die when in 
trees the same as in the modern chaff hive, or 
cellars. Were not this true, the forests, long before 
this, would have teemed with bees. The same 
causes that have destroyed the bees of the apiary 
have killed the bees in the forest. Great stress has 
been placed upon the importance of the column of 
air enclosed in the hollow trunk of a tree, below 
the colony of the bees that has taken up its abode 
therein, and bee-keepers have heen requested to 
: raise their hives up three feet from the earth, and 
x place a sort of ‘‘hopper’’ below each, into which 
the dead bees can fall, and slide down into a 

four inch tube that extends from the centre of the 

8 “hopper ’’ to the ground. It is well known that 
when bees pass into a quiescent, semi-hibernative 

ee state, they consume but little food, and spring finds 
Pe them in excellent health, but we believe that rest- 
ee lessness, or inability to hibernate, is caused by the 
w vegetable character of the food that soon overloads 
, the intestines. It is not advisable, however, to 



























A ROOM FOR FLYING BEES. 


ridicule the hibernation theory and cast it aside, as 
it is possible that the bees do not consume food 


quality, simply because they hibernate. 
her a column of air below a colony of bees 
it in hibernating, an empty space below the 
the dead bees to fall down and out 
a y, where they will not mould and decay 
tact the combs, and clog the entrance. 
eet Ween bees’ intes- 
‘ only requires a warm 
eaanere petting flight, 









to restore them to a normal condition, and the 
length of time that they will thus remain depends 
upon the character of their food and the amount 
consumed, When bees are suffering from diarrhoea, 
and the temperature continues too low to allow 
them a flight, some bee-keepers have reported 
success by carrying them, one hive at a time, into a 
warm room, and allowing them to fly and discharge 
their feces in a large cage placed over the hive. 

The cage is made by fastening mosquito netting 
over a light frame-work of pine. Three feet square, 
each way, is large enough for the cage. Two cross- 
pieces in the bottom of the cage rest upon the top 
of the hive, from which the cover has, of course, 
been removed. A hole in the netting, nearly as 
large as the top of the hive, allows the bees to 
enter the cage. Ifthe top of the hive be covered 
with a piece of paper having a hole cut in the 
centre, the bees will find their way through this 
hole, while the paper will prevent the soiling of the 
frames and combs. After the bees have flown 
sufficiently the room should be allowed to cool 
down, when they will enter the hive, and can be 
returned to the cellar or to stands out of doors. 
Bees can also be allowed to fly in a room, but the 
floor and window casings would need protecting. 
As only one colony can be allowed to fly at the 
same time in the same enclosure, this process is a 
slow one, unless several cages are used, or a large 
room divided into a number of small ones, by means 
of cheap partitions is employed. Unless their food is 
changed, the bees will soon require another flight. 
If the bees are wintered in the open air they can 
be given aframe or two of sugar candy, or better 
yet, empty combs, with lumps of candy laid over 
the combs, and covered up warmly so that they can 
cluster upon the candy. The best candy for this 
purpose is powdered sugar mixed with honey to 
the consistency of a very stiff dough. In the cellar 
the bees can be fed a syrup of cane sugar. In this 
as in other matters, prevention is better than cure. 
Hence it is better that the bees be fed sugar syrup 
in the fall, but when this has been neglected. and 
the bees are found suffering from dysentery, it is cer- 
tainly worth while to try giving them a flight arti- 
ficially, and a@ change of food, unless spring is near. 


More Brain-Power on the Farm. 


About the best use a farmer can make of himself 
is, to devote the present long winter evenings to 
an increase of his mental activity. Farms differ in 
their productiveness, mainly according to the 
amount of intelligence that is brought to their 
cultivation. Brain-power may be increased bya 
thorough knowledge of the present condition of 
the farm, and its worth as a machine for making 
money. What crops have paid, and what have 
been raised and sold at loss? What per cent has 
it paid on the capital invested ?. In the case of the 
gain, what secured it ? Was it the manure applied, 
or the frequent tillage, or the extra amount of rain- 
fall? In case of loss, was it the want of fertili- 
zers, was the crop choked by weeds, or was the 
seed poor, and the crop damaged by late planting ? 
This accounting for failures is as profitable as 
bragging over big crops, without making any 
record of the process of obtaining them. Brain- 
power may be increased by planning improvements. 
There may be several acres of peat-swamp or bog 
meadow, producing only brush and bog hay, hardly 
worth cutting. There is a good outlet, and it can 
be drained three feet or more deep. Cipher out 
the cost of drainage, and of making it produce 
three tons of clover or Timothy to the acre. Would 
not the sight of the waving heads of the grass be 
more pleasing than the cat-tails, flags, and skunk- 
cabbages, that now waste their sweetness upon the 
desert air? Thére may be an acre of swale, under- 
laid with hard-pan, over which ferns, weeds, and 
aquatic grasses run riot during the whole summer. 
Is it not time the bottom was knocked out of it, by 
tiles laid three or four feet in the ground, and the 
superfluous water compelled to go out through 
these instead of creeping lazily over the surface ? 
It can be made the best grass land on the farm. 
Why not make it so, and handle the dollars that 








come from maximum crops? Brain power can be 
increased by reading and digesting the instructive 
contents of agricultural papers. They are full of 
facts, showing just how to do it, and the process is 
made so luminous with illustration, ‘‘ that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, cannot err therein.” A 
reader of the American Agriculturist of thirty years 
standing, estimates his yearly dividends in im- 
proved garden crops as better than a hundred dol- 
lars in the Savings Bank. Read up in your busi- 
ness, and digest what you read. CONNECTICUT. 





Fresh Air in Our Rooms in Winter. 
—<>_. 

To perfectly ventilate a room, we must exhaust 
the bad air from near the floor, and admit an equal 
amount of pure air. In building a house, it is 
easy to provide an exhaust flue for each room, 
opening into it by means of a register in the base- 


Fig. 1.—SECTION OF PIPES. 


board ; then witha furnace that supplies pure,warm 
air, ventilation is secured. Inthe absence of exhaust 
fluesand furnace,we have secured good results in the 
following manner. Have the stove-pipe, a, a, figs. 1 
and 2, enter the chimney near the top of the room; 
set a twelve-inch pipe, 0,6, about the same length 
as the upright portion, around it. This outer pipe 
may be made of tin and Japanned on the outside. 
Running the whole length of this pipe, make a flue, 
¢,¢c, six inches wide and two inches deep, both top 
and bottom of the flue to be closed. The lower end 
of the large pipe is to have a close fitting, flanged 
bottom, with a hole to allow the stove-pipe to pass 
through it. The upper end of the large pipe is stay- 
ed with wires, w, w, w, fastened to the ceiling. The 
flue connects at the bottom with the large pipe by 
means of a hole; atits top is a horizontal flat pipe,d, 
leading towards the nearest window. The upper 
sash of the window is to be let down six inches, 
and a box inserted, its outer side being a lattice, 
sloping outward and downward to exclude storms 
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Fig. 2.—DIRECTIONS TAKEN BY THE AIR, 


and admit air. Air is admitted to the pipe d, fig. 
2, from the side of the box within the room. A 
slide within the box, operated by a handle, project- 
ing downwards, may partially close the opening 
into pipe d, when the direction of the wind requires 
it. Instead of this, a sheet iron damper may be 
placed in the pipe itself. When the fire is kindled 
and the slide at the window is open, the action is 
as follows: Cold air enters through the pipe d, 
falls down the flue and enters the space between 
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the stove-pipe and the large pipe ; here it becomes 
heated, and rising, pours over the edge of the large 
pipe and into the room at the rate of ten barrels, 
or more, a minute. To complete the circuit, make 
an opening into the chimney at the floor level, and 
place a register in it. Of course, this must be 
opened when the rising column of warm air begins 
to pourinto theroom. This air rises to the top of 
the room and creates a pressure upon the cooler 
air near the floor. Here will be found the heavy 
carbonic acid thrown off by the lungs, ete. This 
heavy, bad air is crowded through the register, 
into the chimney and greatly helps the draft. In 
a short timethe cold air is crowded out and the 
bottom of the room is warm. The result is a great 
economy in fuel, certainly one-third, and a room 
kept entirely filled with wholesome, fresh and 
pleasantly warm air. 8. W. P. 





Among the Farmers, 
New Series.—-No. 10. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


—<>—— 

I left New Jersey for the great Exposition at 
New Orleans, La,, before real cold weather set in. 
The ground was bare, and so were the trees. The 
boys had had no skating and no one had seen 
snow enough to cover the ground, but before we 
had gone far below Harrisburg on the Chambers- 
burg and Shenandoah Valley route we found the 
ground covered with snow, and as we passed into 
the Virginia and Tennessee mountains it became 
thicker and thicker. The highest point on the 
railroad was said to be two thousand seven hundred 
and eight-five feet above the sea level, so the colder 
air was accepted as quite the thing. Corn was to 
a large extent husked. Wheat was up and doing 
fairly well, but no greener than with us in New 
Jersey. The cattle of the Shenandoah Valley seemed 
of the shorthoru type but inferior, with little show 
of milk. The sheep, however, were large and fine. 
Sheep raising seems to be the favorite industry 
throughoutEasternTennessee and of growingimpor- 
tance. After passing through the historic region of 
Chattanooga, we dropped rapidly to lower altitudes, 
and the whole character of the country changed. 
The timber is Pine and Oak. The grass fields dis- 
appeared, corn and cotton became the prevailing 
crops, unless indeed weeds may be included, for 
they out-numbered both, and all other, crops. They 
were so rank and strong that it was hard to believe 
they were only our well known weeds, with per- 
haps some peculiarly Southern ones fraternizing 
with them. Cotton picking was still going on. 
After frost has killed the leaves, the bolls still go 
on maturing and opening, ard in times of short 
crops, like this year, it pays well to pick close. 
The groups of colored men and women, the latter 
with gay colored head dresses and skirts, with the 
full baskets and bags of cotton, were quite pictur 
esque. The drouth had evidently injured the crops 
as the plants were low and the bolls small asa rule. 
Still the hundreds of bales which crowded the 
railroad stations, surrounded the gin houses, and 
the great piles of cotton-seed, from which the 
fiber had been picked by the humming saws of 
the gins, gave evidence, that ‘“‘a short crop” is an 
enormous quantity of cotton. Living in a region 
where no one staple preponderates, it is an im- 
pressive sight.to see, thus, the results of the season’s 
toil and anxiety, blocking the throughfares on its 
way to market. I have seen the potato crop in 
Monmouth County, N. J., make a similar, but not 
nearly so great a show, and a few months or weeks 
later the apple crop fiil up the stations and the 
railroad trains in the same way; but then, I knew 
there was a hay crop worth double the potatoes, 
and a corn crop worth double the apples, and a 
big wheat crop, besides other lesser products of 
the soil. Here however, cotton was very nearly 
all, or at least all that was marketable, or that 
ought to be marketed, for the corn will be needed 
at home, and the fodder is a substitute for hay. 

The people of the cotton belt are rapidly learning 
that it is not best to carry all their eggs in one 
basket. And the state of things to which I allude 
will yield, and is yielding, to a more general system 








of farming. Much more corn is raised, corise- 
quently much less has to be bought. In fact there 
are some counties where the great increase of the 
corn crop, side by side with a considerable increase 
of the great staple, shows that those crops are not 
inimical, though both of them require fertilizing. 

The Eastern man going South notices that pleasure 
carriages of all kinds disappear from country rail- 
way stations and that saddle horses take their place. 
After crossing the Potomac we were fairly in 
that grand division of the country which may be 
known as the Saddle Horse Section. Either from 
spareness of the population, or other cause, the 
roads, except in dry summer weather are only 
passable on horseback, or by heavy farm wagons. 
Four to ten saddled horses would stand, either 
held or hitched, at every station, while the “‘solitary 
horseman ’’ gives picturesqueness to the country 
roads. The mule too, though frequent at the 
North, is abundant here, and apparently the more 
so the farther South we go. In New Orleans the 
patient little beasts excite my wonder and admir- 
ation every day. They trail through muddy sloughs; 
(fat outside the business portion of the city the 
minor streets are nothing else in wet weather) 
they haul crowded street cars and heavy wagons, 
never refusing to pull, are quick, handy, hardy, gen- 
erally well cared for and well groomed, and so far as 
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AN ABOVE-GROUND CISTERN. 


my short observation goes, not vicious. I have 
not seen one kick, or- balk, or bite. I know they 
do these things but much depends upon early 
treatment, and it is clear that when once broken 
to city ways they become civilized and well behaved. 

It is perfectly amazing, that in a city of so much 
wealth and enterprise, the roads should be so neg- 
lected. It has been demonstrated as a matter of 
science, over and over again, that the same team 
will haul three or four times the load on a good hard 
road, that it will on a soft one, and here a soft road 
means one on which a heavy load, say four or five 
tons, such as one sees every day in New York, 
could not be drawn by a team of elephants. The 
wheels of a moderately heavy Joad often sink into 
what appears to be a soft substratum, and down 
they go to the very hubs. Then there is nothing 
to do but unload, pry out and load up again. 
Many of the cross streets in this city, within, per- 
haps, a few rods of admirable, hard, asphalt paye- 
ment, are worse than cart paths through the open 
prairie, for there we have at least the sod to keep 
the wheels from sinking out of sight in the mud. 
These very streets are, not a few of them, lined 
with really elegant residences, surrounded by gar- 
dens in which are oranges, pomegranates, bananas, 
palms, numerous sweet-scented, and beautiful 
flowering shrubs and trees, and bowers of roses in 
perpetual bloom. These streets make what is 
known as the “‘ garden” section of the city in fair 
weather, as nearly a perfect Eden as can well be. 

The asphalt pavements alluded to, are as good 
roads as I ever sawif they wear well and can be 
easily repaired, which no doubt they may be. The 








asphaltum comes from the Island of Trinidad, 
where a lake of it exists, affording an exhaustless 
supply. In making the roads, the bed is graded, 
then covered with coarse rubbish; broken bricks, 
oyster shells, or coarsely broken stones if they can 
be obtained in this naturally stoneless country. It 
is then leveled by a coating of gravel brought by 
rail, and topped with a hard, solid surface of 
asphaltum and sand mingled while hot, and at 
once spread and rolled down with heavy rollers. 
It makes a road which for all light vehicles is per- 
fect. I presume it would quickly yield to such a 
traffic as the streets of New York, or the busiest 
business streets here have to stand. The fact is, 
we might make much greater use of asphaltum 
than we do, inall parts of the country. The use 
of fine sand with it gives a smooth surface, adapted 
to sidewalks and to paths about the house, while 
the use of coarse sand and gravel, gives it a surface 
fitted for cow stables and stalls, where the floor 
must be one upon which animals are not likely to 
slip. This Trinidad asphaltum seems to stand the 
hot summer weather better than the material so- 
called, derived from gas-tar or petroleum distilla- 
tion, does with us at the North. Still, simple gas-tar 
walks, with sand enough, if well laid do very well. 

New Orleans has the reputation of being a 
healthy city. I believe that it is so from two 
causes. The water used for drinking purposes, is 
almost entirely filtered rain-water, supplemented 
in dry weather by river water, also filtered. The 
use of rain-water is general throughout this por- 
tion of the Southern States, and one sees every- 
where, cisterns, often in groups, standing one upon 
another, the upper one reaching the eaves of the 
houses, and containing a filtering arrangement. 
They are kept well painted, and are capped by an 
ornamental hood, which in many cases is quite 
picturesque. This is one source of health—pure 
water. The other is the lack of sewers, and all the 
abominations following in their train. All waste- 
water flows out of the city in open ditches or gut- 
ters, along the sides of the streets. These are 
kept flowing more or less freely by water let in 
from the river, or pumped in when the river is 
lower than the streets. Thus, all the water in the 
streets flows away from the river, the Mississippi. 
being walled in between high banks called levees, 
so that it is often several feet higher than the town. 

The Great Exposition, 

I came here to attend “‘ The World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition.” It is the 
greatest affair of the kind that has occurred in this 
country since the Centennial. When it opened on 
the 16th of December, it seemed not more than 
half ready, but matters improved rapidly. In 
some respects it is far superior to the Centennial. 
The interest in electrical illumination and locomo- 
tion has come up since then, and in many other 
respects the “march of mind’’ is clearly shown. 

In the matter of agricultural and natural pro- 
ducts, the great agricultural states of the South 
and West make a most impressive show. I have 
hardly had time to study them yet, but hear of two 
hundred, and two hundred and fifty bushels of corn 
to the acre. Ido not think that this means two 
hundred and fifty bushels of shelled corn weighed 
in January, fifty-six pounds to the bushel. I have 
heard of very many interesting things about which 
I hope to get particulars. 





A TRIAL WITH CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—In the report 
of an exhibition held by the Stoke Newington 
(Eng.)Chrysanthemum Society, we read that several 
dwarf plants, produced in the following manner, 
were much admired. ‘The stems, in August or 
September, were surrounded by pots of soil ata 
foot or more below the top, after the manner in 
which trees are layered. A pot has aslit cut im its 
side to admit the stem, or it may be sawed in halves, 
the stem passed through the hole in the bottom, 
and the parts wired together. The pot is filled with 


soil which is to be watered as needed. Bythetime 


the flowers are in bloom, there will be a sufficient 
number of roots struck into the soil to sustain 
the top, which may be separated from the plant 


by severing the stem close below the pot. 
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Diseases Produced by Ergot. 


Ergot is a fungus that develops upon the young 
‘grain of various species of the grass family, more 
especially the common rye. When full grown the 
affected grains are several times their normal size, 
dark brown or purple upon the surface, and gray 
and hard within. The common name for this 
fungus (Claviceps purpurea) is “spurred rye,” so 
called from the resemblance of the long, curved 
and pointed grains to the spurs of acock. The 
life history of the parasitic plant is as follows: 
The spores (seeds) of the ergot find their way to 
the young flowers of the grass and germinate, after 
which the filaments of the fungus penetrate the 


* ovary and change the interior into a mass of threads. 


Spores are soon formed upon the surface of the 
infested ovary, which serve to rapidly propagate 
the fungus on othergrains. As the season advances 
the ergotted grains cease to form surface spores, 
increase to their full size, and usually remain as 
such until spring. At this time, those grains that 
have fallen on wet ground or otherwise have 
sufficient moisture, produce long stalks from their 
surface, bearing globular heads, and within these 
are borne vast numbers of spores. The hard, oily, 
ergotted grains, may be considered the winter state 
of the fungus—a condition of inactivity out of 
which it comes with renewed vigor in the spring. 

Ergot has long been known as a poison, which, 
when taken in large quantities, has induced a 
dreadful disease sometimes terminated only by 
death, In the hands of a careful practitioner it is 
a powerful medical agent of great value. When 
present in considerable quantities in rye, it has 
sometimes caused serious epidemics among 
people who have fed largely upon bread made 


from the ergotted grain. It is not our purpose to’ 


re-count the fearful misery that ergotism has 
brought to mankind, especially in those countries 
where rye has been the leading cereal food. It is 
sufficient to state that gangrene, and loss of the 
extremities of the afflicted persons have frequently 
resulted from eating bread made of ergotted grain. 

The live stock of the farm are not exempt from 
the evil results of ergotism. That many of the 
epidemics which have oc- 
eured among flocks and 
herds, both in this country 
and abroad, have been due 
to ergot is well established. 
No longer ago than last 
March, our Western cattle 
men were greatly exercised 
with the wild reports of the 
dreaded Foot -and -mouth 
disease that had broken 
out in Kansas, Illinois, and 
other States. After a thor- 
ough examination of the 
cattle, it was concluded that 
the cause resided in the 
ergotted seeds of various 
kinds of hay upon which 
the stock had been fed. 
Lameness and stiffness of 
the limbs, followed by cold- 
ness and insensibility, were 
among the first symptoms 
of the disorder. A circu- 
lar constriction afterwards 
formed around the limb, 
generally in the vicinity of 
a joint, which gradually ex- 
tended toward the center. 
Some animals lost only one 
toe, others the whole foot 
below tne fetlock. . This 
gangrene was not confined 
Fig. 1. : to the feet, many of the 
losing a portion of the tail by the same 

Occasionally an ear was affected, and 
ily the mucous membrane of the mouth 
‘ with dark-red patches. Abortion was 
ly reported among cows belonging to the 

is. In Kansas, the diseased cattle had 


rgely upon Lyme-grass, also called 







































‘* wild rye,’? (Zlymus Virginicus), which Dr. Salmon 
found contained an unusual quantity of ergot. A 
spike of this grass is shown in figure 1, in which 
several enlarged ergotted grains are seen. In 
Missouri the hay fed to the affected animals was 
made up mostly of red-top and Timothy. Figure 
2 shows a head of the former in which several of 
the seeds are ergotted, and in figure 3 is seen a 
spike of Timothy grass with the dark and en- 
larged “‘spurred’’ grains scattered through it.” 

The conditions most favorable for the growth of 
the ergot are not well understood, but it is never- 





Fig. 2.—RED-TOP AFFECTED WITH ERGOT. 


theless true thatit is much more abundant in some 
seasons than in others. Warm moist weather 
favors the development of fungi generally, and we 
doubt if ergot is any exception to the rule. We 
have observed it most frequently upon grasses 
growing in low wet meadows during rainy seasons. 
Thorough draining of wet land would probably 
diminish the amount of ergot in a meadow. The 
favoring conditions of a wet season of course are 
not under the control of the farmer. The ergotted 
grains are not fully developed until the 
grass is ripe, therefore it is a wise pre- 
caution to cut the grass at, or soon 
after, the period of flowering. This is 
the best time to cut grass for hay. The 
development of ergotism is favored by 
exposure to cold and an insufficient & 
water supply. Animals properly stabled 
and watered in winter, may feed upon Soy 
slightly ergotted hay, without serious 
injury. When ergot poisoning is sus- 
pected in an animal, it should havea 
complete change of food, with Epsom 
salts as a physic, followed by mashes, 
roots, etc., with warm stables and 
abundance of pure water. In severe 
cases, when a limb or a portion of one 
is gangrened, treatment is of little avail 
and the animals should be killed. Jt 
may be several years before another Fig. 3. 
out-break like that of last winter oc- 
curs, but farmers should be on their guard, able 
to detect ergot in their hay and, when it is abund- 
ant, refuse to endanger the lives of their herds. 
ae 

BLACK AND Brown LeGHoRNS.—We think that 
there is no essential difference between the white 
and the brown Leghorns, and we occasionally hear 
the black Leghorns praised as better than either. 
We saw the first flock of Leghorns imported into 
this country. They came by ship direct from Leg- 
horn ; some were pure white, others brown, and a 
few were jet black—a yery mixed lot; Fanciers 
have bred from these different colors, keeping 
them distinct,but we doubt if one color is in any val- 
uable respect superior to another among Leghorns. 














Succotash the Year Round. 


Farmers do not half improve their opportunities 
in supplying the luxuries of the table at cheap 
rates. We have too much salt pork and codfish, 
and during the winter a very narrow line of vege- 
tables, outside of potatoes and beans. We have 
just risen from a succotash dinner, served up the 
second day, and with the flavor of that savory dish 
upon the palate, we are prepared to testify to its 
excellence, and to tell the whole host of American 
readers just how to grow the corn and beans, and 
how to concoct the dish in summer and winter. 
For the corn, do not lose a day in securing the 
seed. Only two varieties of sweet corn are abso- 
lutely necessary to secure a succession of green 
ears in their best condition from the last week in 
July until frost stops growth. The earliest corn is 
the Marblehead ; a true sweet corn, ears eight to 
ten inches long, and good enough to satisfy any 
one. The green ears sell well in market, and its 
earliness makes it a desirable sort to cultivate for 
this purpose, where there is a surplus for family 
supplies. About three plantings of this a week 


apart will be enough, beginning the first of May. ~ 


These will give green ears through the month of 
August. Then for the other kinds, there is the 
old Stowell Evergreen, introduced some thirty years 
ago, a short-jointed stalk, and large-eared variety, 
very juicy, and of excellent flavor, continuing in 
its milky state much longer than the common 
sweet corn. The new Egyptian is a long-jointed 
variety, making stalks twelve feet high in good 
soil, and earing well. It is quite as good or better 
than the Stowell. The succession can be kept up 
with either of these varieties through September, 
by planting in June about a week apart. Then for 
the close of the season, funning into October, and 
in the shore towns, occasionally into November, 
plant the Marblehead the first and second weeks 
in July. It is safe enough to plant a quarter of an 
acre of well manured land with this staple of 
succotash. This will give fresh ears in their best 
condition about three months in the year, and 
furnish a large supply for drying. The condition 
of the corn when plucked for drying, and the dry- 
ing process are important matters. Most of the 
dried sweet-corn offered for sale is cured when it 
has passed its milky stage, and has more starch than 
sugar init. The appetizing flavor has gone out of 
it. Itis quite as important to have fresh ears for 
drying as for the table. No vegetable is more 
damaged by long keeping than sweet corn. In the 
large city markets, where the ears are two or three 
days from the stalk, green corn is hardly worth 
eating. For drying, the ears should be taken from 
the stalk, and the husks quickly removed, cooked 
in boiling water about fifteen minutes, the grain 
cut from the cob, and dried upon sheets in the sun. 
A shed roof or scaffold sloping to the sun makes 
a convenient place for curing, clear bright days 
should be chosen when the corn will have the 
benefit of the sun through the whole day. It will 
help the curing process to stir the corn with a 
clean stick, or rake, several times a day. Gather 
up the sheets with their contents, and carry under 
cover at night, or when showers come on. In about 
three days of clear weather, the corn will be fairly 
dry. Finish off in large iron pans upon the stove, 
or in the oven with the door open. This will expel 
the last of the moisture. The dried corn should 
be stored in paper bags, or other receptacles where 
it will be dry, and safefrom moisture, mice, and 
flies. When wanted for thelordly dish of succotash, 
the corn, as well as the beans should be soaked in 
luke-warm water over night. In cooking, stir the 
mixture faithfully to prevent burning at the bottom, 
which spoils the feast. Tastes will differ about the 
sugar. If the corn has been dried in its best con- 
dition, most people will be satisfied with the natural 
flavor. The salt will come from a piece of pig pork, 
the size adjusted to the dish. The Lima bean, 
picked and dried while the pod is green, is the best 
for succotash, then the mature Lima, after that the 


Horticultural or Scipio,or other good pole beans,and - 


last, the White Bush Kidney. With this stock in the 
store room succotash can be enjoyed the year round. 
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How to Succeed with Tetnye: 


Few farmers who salen turkeys make suitable 
preparation for the business. These birds being 
but recently reclaimed from the forest, where they 
take care of themselves, many take it for granted 
that they are capable of doing well without care 
in a state of domestication ; and being of a wild 
and roaming nature, assume that the more freedom 
they have, the better it isfor them. This is one of 
the half-truths that do great damage in the rear- 
ing of the birds. Turkeys should not be left to 
steal their nests in woods or swamps, and be 
allowed to lay and sit, no one knows where, on 
account of the many enemies to which they them- 
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hatching season, and when the chicks are young, 
as a stranger might do harm by causing fright. Be 
in no hurry to take the young from the nest. They 
require no food the first day.. When the young are 
removed from the nest, wash the old turkey on the 
underside of the wings and on the body with a 
strong decoction of tobacco to destroy vermin. 
When first taken off, confine the young in a low 
yard, made by setting boards a foot wide or more 
on edge, and allow the old bird her liberty. Feed 
at first with dough made of coarse ground corn 
meal, finely chopped boiled eggs, and new milk. 
Feed little at a time and often ; put sulphur in the 
feed occasionally. Keep the young turkey from get- 
ting wet, either by dew or rain for the first month. 





them to powder. Instead of there being anything 
like an increase in the size of rocks and stones, 
there are a number of agents silently, but cease- 
lessly at work, slowly converting them to soil. 


SP 


Water in the Gardens and Parks. 





There are scarcely any grounds, large or small, 
the beauty of which may not be enhanced by the 
introduction of water. In park scenery, water is 
essential to completeness. If one who visits Cen- 
tral Park will imagine how that pleasure ground 
would appear were it deprived of its lakes, he will 
be forcibly impressed with the importance of 





A WELL-WATERED PLEASURE GROUND. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


selves, and their eggs and young are exposed. 
These enemies embrace the fox, raccoon, skunk, 
and the hawk, which is one of the greatest ene- 
mies of the young birds. While it is true that tur- 
keys need to ramble through the summer, when 
they can get most of their living in the fields, and 
at the same time be of great benefit to the farm in 
ridding it of grasshoppers, bugs, worms, grubs,etc., 
injurious to growing crops, it is also true that 
they need restraint in the laying and hatching sea- 
son, and for the first three weeks after the chicks 
leave the nest. None of our domestic birds are 
more susceptible of training, or take more kindly 
to the preparations that the wise keeper makes for 
their thrift and comfort. They require much at- 
tention during the laying and hatching season, and 
fora part of each day at least, should be kept ina 
suitable yard or orchard by themselves, where con- 
venient nests have been prepared for them. The sue- 
cess of the year depends largely on knowing where 
every bird is, where she lays, and especially where 
she sits, As with all domestic animals, is is highly 
essential that turkey hens be tame and gentle; to 
accomplish this, be kind and gentle with them. 
Have but one person to attend to them during the 





Give them care and attention from the time the hen’ 
commences laying in the spring, until the young 
are fit to slaughter, and they will be profitable. 


OO oo 


Stones and the Soil. 
eS 

In some very stony localities, it is a popular be- 
lief that stones are in the process of formation, or 
as itis often expressed, ‘‘they grow.”’ The fact is, 
instead of any increase of a stone from the sur- 
rounding soil, the action is in exactly the opposite 
direction. All of the soil, save the vegetable mat- 
ters it contains, results from the disintegration, 
the breaking down and powdering, of eolid rocks 
or stones. Changes of temperature, contracting 
and expanding them, break down stones. Rain 
penetrates the pores of rocks, and freezing in them, 
throws off small particles. Rain also dissolves 
some of the constituents of rocks, especially those 
largely, or in part, of lime-stone. Finally, plants 
aid in breaking up rocks into soil, by the action of 
their roots while growing. Also, when plants de- 
cay, various compounds, including acids, are pro- 
duced, which act upon rocks and aid in reducing 





water, and the extent to which it contributes to 
the beauty of the scene, Fortunately, many of 
the grounds which have been selected to become 
the breathing places for the future inhabitants of 
that part of New York City which was annexed a 
few years ago, are abundantly furnished with 
water views. Besides charming broad stretches of 
Long Island Sound, the different grounds contain 
lakes, lakelets, and quiet streams in abundance. 
In the grounds which will in time form Bronx 
Park, there is a reach of the Bronx River, which has 
every appearance of being a lake, so, tranquil are 
its waters. One of the editors of the American 
Agriculturist in his drives about the country, has 
often admired this River Glade, and is glad to be 


able to present the scene in an engraying made 


from sketches furnished by the Park Commission- 
ers. It will be observed that but little art will be 
required to convert this into a finished park scene. 
Those who are so fortunate as to possess a stream 


on their estates, if but a small rill, providing it be 


unfailing, have the means of adding to the beauty 
of their grounds. Even a very small rill can Sa so 
treated as to form a iake large enough to mi ‘ 

attractive ornament in some part of, | he 
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Peanut Culture —Planting. 
B, W. JONES, SURRY C0., VA. 
~ —<>—— 

Tre or Piantine.—In Virginia, the first twenty 
days in May is regarded as, in the main, the most 
suitable time for planting. Some plant as early as 
the last week in April, and the seasons frequently 
favor this early start, and the crop does well. More, 
however, plant in June than in April, and some- 
times planting is delayed until the middle or last 
of June. On warm and dry land, there is no great 
risk in planting the first week in May, but on colder 
land the planter should wait until the ground has 
been warmed by the sun, say the latter part of the 
same month. In the Far-South, peanut planting 





Fig. 1.—THE KNOCKER AND DOTTER COMBINED. 


begins early in April, while north of Virginia, the 
first half of June would, in most seasons, be quite 
early enough to commit the seed to the earth. It 
should not be done anywhere until all danger from 
frost is passed for the season. A very slight 
frost will destroy the just starting peanut plant. 

How To Piant.—Practice varies greatly, almost 
every planter differing more or less from his brother 
planters. The chief points are, to get the seed 
into the ground at suitable distances apart both 
ways, to have the seed, after it is planted, raised 
slightly above the general level, and to have the 
soil so free from clods that there will be nothing 
to hinder the young plant from pushing through 
after it is started. Any mode of planting that will 
secure these ends will effect the purpose. 

If the ground has been once plowed in the early 
spring, let it be plowed again only a few days be- 
fore planting time, and ‘if at all rough, or cloddy, 
have it harrowed until in fine tilth. When ready 
to plow, draw furrows the same as for corn, two 
and a half or three feet apart. If the land is fresh 
and strong, and never before in peanuts, make the 
rows at least three feet apart. After a year or two 
on the same ground, peanut vines will not grow so 
large as at first, and need not be so far apart, either 
from row to row, or from hill to hill. When the 
land is thin, some plant as near as twenty-seven 
inches from row to row, and twelve inches from 
hill to hill. 

If any fertilizer is to be used, let it be put in 
the furrow before the ridge is formed, a man or 
boy following the plow and spreading the fertilizer 
by hand. A small ridge is then formed by lapping 
two furrows over the drill with the turn plow, 
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Fig. 2.—A HAND DOTTER. 


after which the knocker and dotter follow, one 
levelling the ridge, and the other dotting the row 
by making little depressions in the soil the proper 
distance apart, into which seeds are to be dropped. 


Tae Kwocker AND DorTer.—Sometimes the 
knocker and dotter are combined in one, and it is 
withal a unique implement. Always home-made, 
it partakes of all the native roughness and varied 
ingenuity of the Soutbern planter. The engraving, 
figure 1, will illustrate the mode of constructing 
this implement. Two pieces of timber are sawed 
from a log to serye as wheels, such wood being 
selected as does not split easily. The diameter of 
the wheel is made the same as the desired distance 
between the hills, and three wooden pins are in- 
serted equi-distant in the circumference, so that 
the wheels will make three dots, or signs, for 





connected by an axle, and set the same distance 
apart the rows are to be asunder. Two shafts are 
pinned to the axle, and braced in front of the 
wheels to keep them steady. A piece of heavy 
scantling, or a log of wood, six inches in diameter, 
is secured to the under side of the shafts just in 
front of the wheels. This is the knocker, and 
serves to level the ridge before the wheels. Prop- 
erly adjusted, it does beautiful work, and leaves a 
flat, smooth ridge, in fine condition for the seed. 
The wheels pass along on the leveled ridge, making 
the dots, as shown in figure 1. Handles are fixed 
to the implement to enable the plowman to keep 
it in proper place, and for convenience in turning. 
One horse is fastened to this implement, and two 
rows are prepared for planting at the same time. 
This utensil would be troublesome to use in an 
orchard, or on stumpy ground. Peanuts, however, 
should always be planted on open ground clear of 
all impediments. Instead of the knocker and 
dotter combined, many planters omit the wheels, 
and make a separate implement with one wheel and 
a handle, to work by hand. This can be run among 
treesand stumps. The separate dotter resembles a 
wheelbarrow without the body,as shown in figure 2. 

Hands—women, children, or men, follow 
the dotter, dropping a seed in each depres- 
sion, and carefully covering it with the 
foot, by pressing enough soil into tke hole 
to just fill it. The holes are made one and 
a half to two inches deep, and the hands 
are cautioned not to get the seed covered 
deeper than that. One inch is deep 
enough to plant, if the soil is moist, but 
if quite dry the seed may be put deeper. 
Proceeding in this way, covering first with 
one foot and then with the other, the 
planters get on quite rapidly, although 
the hills are near together. Ina week or 
ten days from the time of planting, the 
seed will begin to heave or crack the 
ground, which shows that tke germ has 
started, and greatly relieves the anxiety of { U | 








the planter. Then, by counting the num- 
ber of plants that have started in a hun- 
dred hills, the farmer can readily calculate Fig. 3. 
what kind of a stand he will probably have. 
FERTILIZERS.—A calcareous soil is indispensable 
to successful peanut culture. If the soil is not 
calcareous by nature, it must be made so artificially. 
Hence the proper fertilizer to use is one that con- 
tains a large per cent of lime in some of its forms, 
as the carbonate, the phosphate, the nitrate, or 
the sulphate, or chloride of lime. Recently, the 
sulphate of lime (gypsum), has been consider- 
ably employed, even on limed or marled land, 
and its use has been attended with good results. 
Animal and nitrogenous manures are not suited to 
the crop. Such fertlizers produce a heavy growth 
of vines, but there will be no full, solid pods unless 
lime in some form is also present. Marl has been 
found to be the one specific fertilizer for the pea- 
nut plant—better than any other form of lime; and 
the chief element of value in marl has been shown 
to be carbonate of lime from the decay of shells. 


REPLANTING.—In about two weeks from planting, 
if the weather has been mild, the young plant 
should be large enough to show where replanting 
is necessary. The planter goes along the row, 
making slight depressions with his heel at all the 
missing hills, drops a seed therein, and covers it 
with the foot, the same way as at first. Instead 
of making depressions with the heel, some use a 
long stake, an inch or two in diameter, to the 
lower end of which is affixed a piece of plank, 
fastened two inches from the end, and four or five 
inches long, (see figure 3). This stake is used for 
punching the holes, and the piece of plank across 
the end prevents it from making the impression too 
deep. This is another of the inventions of the Vir- 
ginia peanut-planter ; so true is it that ‘necessity 
is the mother of invention’’ thata new crop calls for 
new devices for its easy and profitable cultivation. 

In replanting, it is well to put two or more 
kernels to the hill, as the season will be getting 
late, and no time should be lost in securing a good 
stand. There can be no subsequent replanting. 


The Strawberry Bed.—Difficulties, 
a. 

The American Agriculturist has for years insisted 
that there was no reason why the family of every 
farmer should not have all the strawberries it could 
eat, three times a day, all through the season of 
this fruit. There is no difficulty in raising straw- 
berries. One who can grow potatoes can grow 
strawberries. Yet there is much written about 
strawberry culture that throws difficulties in the way 
and deters, rather than encourages the novice. The 
following is from a letter by M. L. Leffler, Dauphin 
Co. Pa: “ Will different varieties of strawberries, 
when planted in close proximity, or side by side, 
mix so that their individuality or quality will be 
affected ?”—It is not difficult to see what kind of 
articles the writer of that question has read. Straw- 
berries can “mix” in two ways. The varieties 
are of two kinds, perfect and imperfect, or as the: 
books and catalogues have it, “hermaphrodite,” 
and “‘ pistillate.”” The flowers of the first named 
kind have both pistils and stamens, are self-fer- 
tilizing, i. e., can produce a crop of fruit without 
the aid of another variety. The varieties with im- 
perfect, or pistillate flowers, cannot produce fruit 
without the aid of some other variety to supply 
them with pollen. In sucha case, the varieties 
will mix, but this is of no consequence whatever to 
the farmer, or other person, who merely grows 
strawberries for fruit to be eaten. It is claimed, 
and probably with truth, that the flavor of a 
pistillate strawberry is modified by being fertilized 
by the pollen of one or another perfect variety, 
but this is of no practical importance. The poorest. 
possible strawberry is vastly better than no straw- 
berries, and this ‘‘mixing’’ may or may not take 
place—it is of no consequence whatever. The only 
place where “‘ mixing’? is likely to be shown is in 
the seed, and is only of importance to those who 
raise strawberries from the seed, a matter which 
does not interest the fruit grower. Different va- 
rieties of strawberries, if ‘‘ planted in close prox- 
imity ” will ‘“‘ mix” in another manner. The 
runners of the two sorts will run together and 
become confused, and if plants are taken up to set. 
out new beds, they will be found very much mixed. 
This is a matter of more importance to the nursery- 
man than to the fruit grower. There are but few 
kinds of strawberries with leaves so closely alike 
that they can not be readily distinguished when 
plants are taken up to be set in new beds. All this 
taik about the ‘‘ mixing ”’ of varieties merely places 
difficulties in the way of the farmer and others 
who simply want fruit and plenty of it. Such may 
complacently say : if varieties of strawberries will 
mix, let them mix. A mixed strawberry is still 
astrawberry. Practical directions for setting out 
a bed are of vastly more importance than a dis- 
cussion on the effects of mixing, and these we 
will give in time to aid those intending to plant.. 





A Box for the Water Dish. 
aie 
The engraving explains itself. A water dish im 
the poultry yard, when unprotected, quickly be- 








WATER DISH FOR FOWLS. 


comes foul, and is frequently upset. Place a small 
box upon its side against a wall or fence, with the 
open end outward. A safe, clean place is thus se- 
cured for the water dish, which, if necessary, may 
be held in position by cleats nailed upon the bot- 





tom of the box surrounding the water dish. 
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A Feeding-Board for Fowls. 


The engraving shows a small platform upon 
which to feed fowls, and thus avoid the common 
and wasteful practice of throwing the grain or wet 
food upon the earth or snow. The platform may 
be of any desired size, built bythe side of the poul- 
try house, and consists of a bottom-board raised a 
few inches from the ground, with a narrow border 
































Fig. 1. 


upon its three sides. A slatted ‘‘drop ” is secured 
to the side of the building, as shown in figure 1. 
After the food is placed on the platform, the drop 
is lowered as shown in figure 2, and prevents the 
fowls from crowding upon the board, soiling the 
feed with their feet, and causing a great waste. 





Is the Ice Secured?—An Ice-Stack. 


ie 
In qur variable climate, especially within the in- 
fluence of the sea or of the large lakes, it is never 
safe to allow the first ice crop to pass by un- 
harvested. Those who have not yet filled their ice- 
houses, should lose no time, but secure the crop 
at once. If only three inches thick, cut the ice 
without waiting for it to “‘ grow.’’ Filling the ice- 
house is work in which neighbors may well co- 
6perate. The more hands, the more teams and 
planks and other appliances, the more rapidly will 
the work be performed. In storing, do thorough 
work, and if need be, make the layers solid, by 
pounding ice in between the cakes. Those whose 
ice-houses are so limited that they fear the sup- 
ply stored in them may not last through the hot 
season, may readily supplement them by means of 
an ice-stack. To make this, first set a stout pole 
in the ground, and then lay down poles, timbers or 
rails, for a foundation, upon which place an abund- 
ance of straw. Stack the ice closely around the 
central pole as compactly as possible, and as high 
and as broad as may seem desirable. Cover the ice- 
stack with straw to a sufficient thickness to pre- 
vent melting, finishing off with long straw, or it 
may be with corn-stalks. The early demands for 
ice may be met by drawing upon the stack, by 
taking what may be required from the top, and 
closing it carefully after each opening. If the ice- 
stack be built within the shade of a tree or build- 
ing, and well cared for, the main ice-house need 
not be opened until the season is well advanced, 
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Gooseberries and Currants. 
——__ 


Strawberries, raspberries, aud even blackberries, 
are exceedingly perishable fruits. They must be 
picked when just ripe, require careful transporta- 
tion, and if not sold at once, they perish and are a 
loss to the shipper. Such fruits can only be profit- 
ably grown by those who make a business of it, 
and conform to all their peculiarities. Goose- 
berries and currants, on the other hand, are not so 
‘‘miffy,’’? as gardeners say of certain plants. A 
farmer can have a plantation of either, or both of 
these, and may often profitably market the fruit 
not required by the family. One great advantage 
of these fruits is, they are in demand when green. 
Gooseberries, indeed, are almost invariably market- 
ed while unripe, and green currants, in city markets 
at least, are always in demand. Ripe gooseberries 
are hardly known in our markets, but ripe cur- 
rants transport readily, and may be sent to market 
in baskets holding ten pounds, ané if not sold the 
first day, remain in a salable condition for several 
days after. Gooseberries and currants may be 
raised by farmers and others, who have not the 


_ time to devote to the more perishable fruits, or 


who are too far from market for their safe trans- 
portation. They may be planted for supplying the 





family, and to allow of a surplus that will bring in 
a little ready money. Ifa plantation is to be made, 
it may be done this spring, as soon after the ground 
can be worked as possible. Good, strong, rich, 
moist soil is best; if planted in poor soil, let it be 
well manured. Procure plants from the nurseries, 
and set them in rows four or five feet apart, and 
the same distances apart in the rows. Plants may 
be had a year old, which will give some fruit the 
next year. Do not expect fruit the same year the 
bushes are planted, and if any blossoms appear, 
pick them off. The varieties are numerous. For 
currants we should select Versailles and White 
Grape. Fay’s Prolific is true to its name, but 
being new may cost a little more. For goose- 
berries, only the American varieties should be 
planted. Houghton is one of the most reliable; 
Downing’s Seedling, and Smith’s Improved, are 
good. When hot weather approaches, it will pay 
to mulch the earth over the roots with hay or straw. 





Well-Digging in Dakota. 
—~<p—_ 

Mr. R. G. Newton, Faulk Co., Dak., sends us his 
method of “‘sinking”’ his first well ona ranch in the 
Far West. He dug down and threw the earth out, 
as faras he could, and then rigged up a ladder upon 
three stakes, as shown in the engraving. A pulley 
was attached to one round, and a bed cord passed 
over it and fastened to a pail, the other end of the 





DIGGING A DAKOTA WELL. 


rope reaching into the well. Mr. N. filled the pail, 
and drew it to the surface, where his wife swung 
it to one side, emptied it, and returned the pail for 
another load. The upper end of the ladder should 
be elevated about six feet above the ground, 





A Wooden Manger Fork. 


The common practice of pitching fodder into 
mangers with a steel-tined fork, is often accom- 
panied with harm to auimals. They will crowd 
around the rack or manger, and frequently receive 
an accidental thrust in the head or body with the 
sharp fork. Not infrequently an eye is lost, and 
with a horse this is a serious matter. The wooden 
manger fork shown in the engraving, avoids this 
danger. Itis made of a piece of hickory or oak six 
feet long, an inch anda half wide, and an inch thick. 
Four feet of its length is shaped round for a handle. 
The other end is sawed or split into three equal 
parts, to within a few inches of the rounded por- 
tion, where an iron band is placed. The ‘‘tines”’ 
are spread apart, and held in position by a wooden 








A MANGER FORK. 


brace placed betweenthem. The tines are rounded, 
smoothed, and slightly sharpened at their points. 
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WINTER CARE OF STALLIONS.—I find many dis- 
posed to treat this the noblest of all animals—man 
alone excepted—as they would treat a tiger or 
other ferocious beast. They think it necessary to 
keep the stallion in close confinement safely secured 
by bolts or locks, and suppose that a plenty to eat 
and drink, with suitable bedding and an occasional 
grooming, are all that is required for his comfort 
and well being. Experience teaches that it is 
always best:to give such a horse light work during 





the fall and winter. But ia cases where this is not 
convenient, the next best thing is to erect a strong 
fence to inclose a yard or paddock where he can 
run at will. Don’t feed too much grain in winter 
and no corn or corn meal. The best winter feed 
is oats, carrots, and bran (or shorts), with a suffi- 
cient quantity, not too much, of good, early cut, 
Timothy hay, with plenty of pure water at all times. 
To keep a stallion tied in a stall with a feed-box 
full of grain, is not only unprofitable but inhuman. 
Always allow him as much freedom as practicable, 
and teach him to know, respect and mind his 
keeper. If he be an animal worth breeding from 
he will readily and cheerfully do this. J.D. 


Vegetable Plants.—How to Raise, 
—_——- 

Almost every one has a garden, large or small. 
The owners of these gardens are provident or im- 
provident. The provident gardener will have 
plenty of early cabbage and lettuce, and also 
later, an abundance of tomato, pepper, and other 
plants. He will find his improvident neighbors 
ready to accept these plants, and some of the more 
considerate will offer to pay for them. Such plants, 
however they may be produced, cost time and 
trouble and have a market value. Those who do 
not raise them, should not expect those who are 
provident enough to do so, to give away their 
plants. If it is understood that some one, in each 
neighborhood will keep a supply of plants, others 
will gladly purchase them. Early cabbage plants. 
are usually, by market gardeners, raised in the fall 
and kept through the winter in cold frames. Just. 
as good plants may be raised in spring in hot-beds, 
provided they are properly hardened off. Assuming 
that one has a frame and sashes, the making of a. 
hot-bed is a simple matter. The hot-bed should 
always be in the shelter of a fence or building. 
Make an excavation, two feet deep, and two feet 
wider and longer than the frame. Heating manure: 
is to be placed in the trench, spreading it evenly 
and treading or beating it down compactly. Over 
the manure may be spread six inches of fine rich 
soil, or if the seeds are to be sown in boxes,. these: 
may be placed upon the manure. The boxes or 
‘ flats,” are starch, soap, and other store boxes, 
cut in two, and about three inches deep. If soil 
for filling these was not placed under cover last. 
fall, it may be difficult to procure it now. If the 
soil is frozen everywhere, place a few loads of 
heating manure on a spot in the garden, when the 
heat of fermentation will thaw the soil below. 
Having procured enough soil to fill the flats, sow 
the seeds in them in rows three inches apart. It 





will be well to keep a thermometer in the hot-bed, . 


and whenever the mercury marks seventy-five 
degrees: give air, by lifting, or sliding down the 


sashes. ‘The first sowings should be of early cab- — 


bages, cauliflowers and lettuce. Tomatoes should be: 
sown six or eight weeks before the time at which 
it will be safe to set them in the open ground. As 
soon as the plants have made two or three “ rough 
leaves,” beyond the ‘‘seed leaves,” they may be 
transplanted into other boxes, setting them an inch 
or two apart each way. As the season progresses 
give plants more air, removing the sashes altogether 
on mild days. Farmers and others, who think they 
can not “ bother” with hot-beds, can raise enough 
plants forthe home garden, in the kitchen windows. 
Suppose that the kitchen has two sunny windows, 
make boxes as long as the width of .the windows, 
a foot wide and three inches deep. A copper wire, 
from the outer edge of the box, to a screw in the 
window-frame, will hold it securely. Fill these 
boxes with good soil, sow the seeds in one, and 
keep the other in reserve for transplanting. If not 
many early cabbage and lettuce plants are required, 
the seeds may be sown in one end and the plants 
transplanted to the other portion, keeping the 
second box for tomatoes, ete. By a careful man- 
agement of such boxes, a supply of plants may be 
provided for a large family garden. Do not forget 
that flower seeds may be sown in sueh boxes, and 
many flowers can thus be enjoyed much sooner 
than if the seeds were sown in the open ground. 
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A Poultry House. 
—< > 
The stone foundation walls of the poultry house 
here shown are eight inches thick and two feet 
high, one foot being below the natural surface of 
the ground. The interior walls and ceilings are 
lathed and plastered with two coats of best mortar, 
excepting the partitions between the passageways, 














Fig. L—vnowr ELEVATION OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


and the nest rooms which are finished with matched 
boards. The studs, floor beams and rafters are 
placed sixteen inches apart. The sills are four by 
eight inches, halved at the angles and joints; 
studding two by four, corner posts four by four, 
side girths one by six, plates three by four, lower 
floor beams two hy eight, upper floor beams two by 
six, rafters two by six. The floor of the “‘loft”’ is 
of inch boards, and of the building proper two-inch 
planks. The roofs are covered with mill-worked 
pine or spruce boards, and best eighteen inch 
shingles laid five inches to the weather. Five 
windows have sixteen lights each, and eleven, 
twelve lights each; glass eight by twelve inches. 
All doors are of matched boards, one seven feet by 
three feet, and four, six and a half by two and a 
half feet. The outside is covered with a good 
quality of six-inch clapboards. The nest room and 
roosting room are excavated to the bottom of the 
foundation walls and filled in to the depth of eight 
inches with hydraulic cement concrete. There are 
twenty-four nest boxes eighteen by eighteen by 
twelve inches, open on the two sides. They are 
placed in two tiers, each partitioned off into twelve 
apartments. In front of the apartments is a board 
partition two feet high, having a passageway be- 
tween this and the nests. The space over the nests 
is covered with slats. The eggs are removed from 
the passageways on the outside of the nest room. 

The nest boxes can also be removed in the same 
way. On the right of the entrance is an apartment 
for sitting hens, and on the right of this, and sepa- 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


rated from it by a board partition, is a room for 
very young chickens. Beyond the roosting room 
is a closed pen for confining persistent setters,next 
‘to which is an open shed for the chickens in stormy 





weather. These two last are covered by a roof of 
one pitch, and can be omitted in building if thought 
best. The loft can be used for storing chicker 
coops, etc., or left unfloored as desired. Figure 1 
shows the front elevation of the poultry house and 
figure 2 gives a side view. In figure3 is seen a 
ground plan of the house; figure 4 is a vertical 
structure through the part indicated by 
the line A, B, in figure 3. Figure 5 shows 
the flooring plan of the poultry house. 

The following are the estimates for a 
poultry house as here described. It is 
sixteen by thirty-two feet upon the ground, 
and twelve feet say the two floors: 


About 3,250 feet @ $15.00 pers 
11 windows, 5 feet 1 inch by 3 feet three in. 


SE Chea Was6nded sdeo0ebksesancesesies 16: 
5 windows, 5 feet 1 inch by three feet @ $2. 10.00 
4 doors, 6% feet iY 2% feet @ $1.00.......... 4, 
1 door, 7 feet by 3 feet @ fi Diseses 1.122 
4,000 feet shingles +s $3.75. ‘ 
500 feet fini ing stuff @' $20.0000. 
2,000 feet clapboards @ $10 








400 feet plank @ $14 

a second floor aes 1in. thick @ “8 
uy foe plastering @ 1 
4 barrels cement @ #15 50... pehees 

300 feet partition boards @ $18. 
10 perches of stone work @ $2 
SE, SEU cccscnsceccccessssesccsntccenesce 
PN cova snavicnwessiccsescesderesceesesdbebsceveeys 7.00 
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Points in Poultry Keeping. 


The Agricultural and Pomological Association 
of Butler Co., Ohio, at a recent meeting held a 
discussion on Poultry. From a report kindly sent 
us by a member, we condense the following opin- 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF POULTRY HOUSE, 





ions expressed at the meeting: The ‘‘ Brown Leg- 
horn”’ hens are the best Jayers, and if hatched 
early, the pullets will begin to lay when they are 
six months old and continue to lay for six or seven 
months, when they commence moulting and may 
then be profitably fattened for the pot, for which 
use they are highly esteemed. It is most profitable 
to commence with young hens, and such should 
always be mated with males older than themselves, 
while old hens are best mated with young roosters. 
The ‘“‘ Plymouth Rocks,” being the best feathered 
of all varieties of chickens, are apt to be the best 
winter Jayers, and as they feather up very young, 
are better suited to the incubator trade, or the 
artificial rearing of broilers than the ‘ Light 
Brahmas,’’ or many other varieties. There ought 
to be a profit in buying up young roosters, caponiz- 
ing them, fattening them and selling at the usual 
market price. Turkeys treated in this way often 
reach a weight of from thirty to fifty pounds. A 
brood of chickens led by a turkey hen to forage in 
the fields, will attain to great weight and early 
maturity without food or care on the part of the 
owner. The best eggs are the result of a meat 
diet; the high colored and well flavored eggs of 
Kansas during the grasshopper visitation, were a 
marvel to strangers. When grasshoppers and worms 
fail, their lack should be supplied by feeding 
eracklings and other cheap butcher’s offal. The 
crushed oyster shell supply, and the boxes of road 
dust or ashes, should be kept within easy reach. 
When moving to an entirely new location we 
secure immunity from gapes for two years. The 
farmer who does not provide his wife with a goud 








poultry house is standing in his own light, as it 
need not be fine or costly. In winter, drop a little 
carbolic acid in the food mixture, once a month, as 
a preventive of disease, and give a few appetizers, 
such as cabbage, garlic, and red pepper, with a 
variety of grain food and notall corn. With this 
treatment and a proper house, we may count more 
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Fig. 2.—sIDE ELEVATION OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


certainly on profitable returns than when the fowls 
have to roost on icy perches, exposed to the zero 
winds of long winter nights. The products of the 
poultry yard are always in demand, and judging 
by the imports now made in that line, they will be 
the last to glut the market in our large cities, 





At the Poultry Shows. 


When one visits a large Poultry Show, snch as are 
annually held in New York City, he finds it difficult 
to accept the views of those naturalists who hold 
that all our domestic fowls are derived from a 
single wild species. Some think there must have 
been two or three original species, ard when we 
compare the varied breeds it is difficult to conceive 


' that all these forms can have descended from even 


three wild species. Accepting the larger number 
of original stocks, the variations produced through 
the agency of man are most wonderful. Whata 
wide gap between the tiny Bantam and the gigantic 
Cochin! The exquisitely neat Leghorn forms a 
marked contrast with the unkempt Frizzled, with 
feathers that appear to have been put on the 
wrong way. The heads of the various breeds afford 
an interesting study. How neat and clean cut is 
the head of the game, and how unlike those Poland 
breeds, the crest of which is so large as to hide the 
eyes, or those French breeds, the Creve Coeur, for 
example, in which both comb and crest combine 
to form a grotesque head-gear! The scientific 
aspects of a poultry show are full of interest to 
those fond of studying the variations of animals 
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Fig. 5.—FLOORING PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


under domestication. Those who propose to com- 
mence poultry keepirg, and being without ex- 
perience and in doubt as to which breed to choose, 
can gain most valuable information by inspect- 
ing the birds carefully and then conversing with 
their raisers as to the merits of the breeds. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 8. 
——<>—— 

“* No crop pays better than corn,’’ said the Squire. 

“Tt has but one drawback, and that is the labor of 
husking.”—‘‘ Somebody,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ ought 

to get. a variety that never has more than one ear 

to a plant. You would then, other things being 

equal, get large ears, and it costs no more to 

husk a big ear than alittle one.” ‘‘Out West,” 
continued the Doctor, “ where they make little use 

of the stalks for fodder, I should think they would 

aim to get a variety that runs less to stalks and 

more to ears or grain.” —“‘ Is not that nonsense,” 

said the Deacon, “I never knew a good crop of 

corn yet that was noi good all the way through. 

You can get a big growth of stalks with small, un- 

ripe ears, but you-never get a big crop of ears 

without a good crop of stalks.””—‘‘ That may be all 

‘ true,” said the Doctor, ‘“‘but yet we know that 
there is a great difference in varieties. We can by 

selection and feeding, get almost anything we 

want. 1 would like to see the young men who are 

studying at our Agricultural Colleges turn their at- 

tention to this subject. Great results have been 

obtained in breeding animals. Equal success 

awaits those who will intelligently aim to improve 

our plants. When a florist wants double flowers, 

~ he gets seed from plants that have been almost 

starved to death. It is well known that nature 

makes a great effort to preserve and propagate the 

species. If you place a plant where the necessary 
conditions of moisture, heat and sunshine are 

; favorable, and at the same time furnish an abun- 
< dance of the necessary food, you get. a luxuriant 
‘3 growth of what in cereal plants we call straw and 
c grain. But take away the food, and what then ?’’= 
i “If it was a cow,’ said the Deacon, ‘‘she would die, 
unless you learned men have discovered some new 
plan of keeping animals alive without food.” —“‘ If 
there was any such discovery to be made,”’ said the 
Doctor, “ some farmers I know, would have found 
it out long ago. They make experiments in this 
direction every winter. But this is not what I want 
to talk about. It is true, however, as the Deacon 
says, that you can starve a cow or a plant to death. 
But suppose you give the cow only half the food 
she really needs. She will not necessarily die. 
: She will live in part on her accumulated flesh and 
He fat, and she will in an especial degree, make an ef- 
} fort to keep her calf alive. She will rob herself to 
support her offspring, born or unborn ; and so it is 
with a plant. You set out a beet root in the spring 
for seed. There may be tbree or four pounds of 
matter in the roots or bulb stored up the summer 
previous, but as the plant grows and produces 
seed, this accumulated food disappears. The 
plant uses it in its effort to propagate its species.’ 
“This is so, according to the bvoks,’’ said I, 
“but I do not find it so on my farm. I set out 
many acres of beets and mangolds every year for 
seed, and we get more food in the roots after the 
seed is produced than there is in the roots set out 
in the spring.’”’ The Doctor got up and went to 
the library and took down a book. “Here,” said 
he, ‘‘is Prof. 8. W. Johnson’s ‘How Crops Grow,’ 
one of the best books on the subject ever written. 
There is no higher authority. I will read you what 
he says, page 251: ‘In fleshy roots, like those of 
the carrot, beet, and turnip, the absorption of nu- 
triment from the soil takes place principally if not 
entirely, by means of the slender rootlets which 
proceed abundantly from all parts of the main or 
tap-root, and especially from its lower extremity, 
while the fleshy portion serves as a magazine, in 
which large quantities of pectin, sugar, etc., are 
stored up during the first year’s growth of these 
(in our latitude) biennial plants, to supply the 
wants of the flowers and seed which are developed 
the second year. When one of these roots is put 
in the ground for a second year, and produces 
seed, it is found to be quite exhausted of the nu- 
tritive matter which it previously contained in so 
darge a quantity. In cultivation, the farmer not 

only greatly increases the size of these roots and 
the stores of organic nutritive matter they contain, 
‘but by removing ther from the ground in autumn, 
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he employs to feed himself and his cattle the sub- 


stances that nature primarily designed to nourish - 


the growth of flowers and seeds during another 
summer.’ ’?—‘‘Of course,’’ said I, ‘‘ no one will dis- 
pute such an authority. I presume the statement 
made is true as a general rule, still there is not a 
man on this farm who will not tell you that a good 
sized mangold root when set out for seed in the 
spring, will not only produce flowers and seed, but 
the root will grow bigger, and in many cases throw 
out two or three additional roots on the sides of 
the old root, so that a three pound mangold in the 
spring will weigh, after producing seed, five or six, 
or perhaps in some cases, as much as ten pounds. 
We observe the same thing frequently in growing 
onion seed from well-bred onions. The onions will 
produce a small crop of seed and the onion in the 
ground will produce two or three new onions at 
the same time.’’-—‘‘I do not dispute your facts,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ They are new to me, and Iam 
glad to know them. They do not contradict Prof. 
Johnson’s statement. The explanation of the ap- 
parent difference is evident. Your land is so rich 
that the growing crop of mangold seed gets all the 
food it wants from the soil and more to spare, and 
the excess is used to form new roots. You will 
find the same thing with a well-bred cow. Feed 
her in the winter all the rich food she will eat, and 
she will not only nourish her unborn calf, but give 
more or less milk, and increase in flesh all at the 
same time. Starve her, as I have said before, and 
she will avail herself of the accumulated flesh and 
fat and make a great effort to sustain the life of 
the calf. The plant does the same thing, and this 
is what we are talking about. It has been proved 
that if you manure a crop of barley with all the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash it requires, 
you get a luxuriant growth of straw and grain. 
Leave out the potash and you get just as much 
grain per acre, but a much smaller growth of 
straw. The plant, like the cow, robs itself to ma- 
ture its offspring. The plant would take up the 
potash if it could get it, but if it cannot, it will get 
along without. It will look yellow and sickly, but 
if it has nitrogen and phosphoric acid sufficient, 
will make a great effort to produce as much 
grain as a healthier and more luxuriant plant.’ 
“ Now,’’ continued the Doctor, ‘‘ what I would like 
to see done is this. Plant corn or oats on land de- 
ficient in potash, but with plenty of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, and see if in time we could not 
get an established variety that would naturally pro- 
duce a large yield of grain with a small proportion 
of stalk or straw ?’’—‘‘ That experiment,” said the 
Deacon, ‘has been tried for many years. We have 
plenty of poor land.’’—“ True,” said the Doctor, 
“but that does not meet the case. This land is 
not only poor in potash, but poor in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. Nature wiil not give us the de- 
sired conditions.”’ 

“ All we should have to do,”’ said I, ‘‘ is to find 
some piece of land that had been manured for 
several years with superphosphate and nitrate of 
soda or ammonia, and occupied with corn, pota- 
toes or hay; no other manure is used, and the crops 
are taken off. If the land was a poor sand to start 
with, it would be likely, after such cropping for 
some years, to be sufficiently deficient in potash to 
test this question. I have, myself, been thinking 
of such an experiment with Lima beans. We need 
a dwarf or bush Limabean. Lima beans naturally 
run up eight or ten, fifteen or twenty feet or-more, 
and keep on running until cut down by frost. I 
noticed last year in my field of Golden Wax beans, 
which area bush or dwarf variety, that near some 
elm trees the beans produced numerous runners, 
three or four feet long. On the other parts of the 
field there were no runners. Why? The field had 
been in grass, and the sheep had lain round the 
trees in the shade, and their drippings had made 
the land excessively rich. Now, I am inclined to 
believe that if the Golden Wax bean was grown 
for several successive years on such rich land, and 
those beans selected for seed which showed the 
greatest tendency to produce runners, we should 
soon have a golden wax pole bean, But we do not 
want pole beans. We want bush beans. We par- 
ticularly want a dwarf bush Lima bean. If rich 


‘ 





Jand will convert a dwarf variety into a pole or 
running variety, will not poor land and careful se- 
lection convert a running variety into a dwarf 
variety ? The experiment should be made on poor, 
sandy soil,almost destitute of potash, and be heavily 
manured with superphosphate and nitrate of soda.’? 

“Well,” said the Deacon, with a smile, ‘when 
you get a bush Lima bean, I suppose you will go in 
for bush pumpkins and bush watermelons and 
bush cucumbers and bush squashes.’’—‘‘ We have 
a bush squash already,’’ said the Doctor, ‘and I 
tell you bush cucumbers for growing in hot-beds 
would not be bad things at all. If the plan will 
work, and I believe it will, we shall find a great 
many plants that can be dwarfed to great advan- 
tage. It is great folly to raise corn twenty feet 
high when you do not need the stalks. The stalks 
rob the plant of fuod which should be converted 
into grain. We formerly had cattle with horns, 


- hoofs, legs, bones, hair and hide so large and abun- 


dant that the animal, after it had digested food 
enough to produce and sustain these offal parts, 
could do comparatively little towards laying up a 
store of flesh and fat. We have made great im- 
provement in the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, and we should now extend our thoughts 
and skill and labor to the improvement of plants.” 





“ The Doctor is right,” said I, “there is a grand 
opening for young men in this direction, But I 
hope, in the efforts at improvement, they will not. 
overlook the question of quality.” A well known 
lawyer was here the other day; ‘ Why is it,” he 
asked, ‘‘ that I cannot get a good potato ?’—“ You 
can,” I said. ‘I would like to know where,” he 
replied, “‘I would give $2.00 a bushel for a really 
good potato, such as we had when I was a boy.”’ 
—‘‘If the Doctor here can help you to regain the 
boy’s appetite,” I said, ‘I can help you to the po- 
tatoes. If you would move out of town, get a small 
farm or a large garden, and grow the potato 
yourself, you might get a good potato and a good 
appetite.”—‘*T don’t believe,” said he, ‘smiling, 
that you have gota good variety of potatoes left. 
You can’t get a good cigar because they have 
spoiled the tobacco by the use of guano, and I sup- 
pose you have been doing the same thing with po- 
tatoes. I am surprised to find my honest friend, 
the Deacon, perverted from the good old ways. 
My old friend, the Deacon, ought to know better.” 
—‘*The growers of fine tobacco in Cuba madea 
mistake,” said the Doctor, “in using Peruvian 
Guano. They should have used superphosphate. 
The yield would not have been so large, but the 
quality would have been far better, and it is so 
with potatoes, the largest yield and the highest 
quality never go together ; and yet, some agricul- 
tural papers publish from time to time reports of 
the wonderful yield of this or that new variety of 
potato—some of them a thousand or more bushels 
peracre. Of course such potatoes must be of very in- 
ferior quality and farmers are induced to buy them.’?” 
—‘*Not much,” said I, “farmers are not fools. 
They do not believe the stories, and, so far as my 
experience goes, they are looking more to quality 
than formerly. There is quite a difference in the 
price in market. Some varieties will bring ten 
cents a bushel more than others.’’—‘‘ Yes,”’ said 
the Squire, ‘‘ but there are at least half a dozen 
varieties grown in this neighborhood that are 
put in barrels and marked ‘Hebrons’ or ‘Early 
Rose,’ or the name.of some other variety that will 
sell. As matters now are, the potato that will 
yield the most is the most profitable.””—‘‘ Perhaps 
so,” said the Doctor, “but it is necessary to sell 
under a false name, and sooner or later this gets 
found out, and the men who raise a genuine variety 
of good quality will, at any rate, get a good price 
for it when his brand is known. It ought to be as 
much a misdemeanor to brand ‘ Peerless’ potatoes 
‘ Snowflake,’ as to mark Oleomargarine ‘“‘Creamery 
butter.’’’—‘‘I do not believe in such legislation,” 
said J, ‘‘ but Ido think something ought to be done 
to improve the quality of our potatoes.” Our Ex- 


perimental Stations ought to take hold of the sub-. 


ject. The first thing should be, to find out what 
varieties are distinct, and what are merely the same 
variety underanother name. Make the test for qual- 
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ity first, and health, vigor, and freedom from disease 
second, and productiveness last, but perhaps not 
least. Banish the exaggerated stories of enormous 
yield from agricultural papers and seedsmen’s cata- 
logues, and let us have actual facts accurately de- 
termined.’’—‘‘ Better leave such matters to farmers 
themselves,” said the Squire. ‘‘ The practical far- 
mer and practical market gardener soon get at the 
truth. Some of the Experimental Stations report 
favorably of the White Plume Celery, which our 
market gardeners tell me is not worth digging. 
They cannot sell it, and I would rather trust the 
market gardeners than all the Experimental Sta- 


tions in the world.’’—‘That is too sweeping, 
Squire,”’ said I, ‘‘ a thing may be 
good in itself, but if itis new and 
consumers are not acquainted 


with it, there may be difficulty 
in selling it. I admit, however, 
that an intelligent market gar- 
dener is well qualified to judge 
of the value of a new vegetable. 
All I ask is that our Experi- 
mental Stations should test new 
varieties, and save farmers and 
gardeners the time and trouble.”’ 





A line from one of my asso- 
ciates of the American Agricul- 
turist informs me of the death of 
Dr. Velckey I have heard no 
particulars. He writes, ‘‘Have 
you a portrait of the late Dr. 
Veeleker ?”’ How soon “‘late’’ will 
be applied to allofus! He was 
only five years older than I am. 
A German, one of a large family 
of children, left fatherless when 
only eleven years old, he ac- 
quired habits of self-reliance, 
and during his whole life was 
distinguished by his patient in- 
dustry and steady perseverance, 
and above all, by his sound com- 
mon’ sense. He was a student 
at the University of Gottingen, 
where he met the English Pro- 
fessor, J.T.W. Johnston, who in- 
duced him to go with him to Scot- 
land, where he remained until he 
was elected Professor of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, in the Royal 
Agricultural College at Ciren- 
eester, England, in 1851. Here 
he commenced making experi- 
ments, and in addition to his 
regular work at the college, 
wrote a series of articles for 
Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture. [heard our Prof.8.W.John- 
son say that he visited him at 
this time, and was much struck 
with his quiet industry. He 
would write hard all the morn- 
ing, and then in the after- 
noon, shut up his books and take a walk with his 
family or his friends, and you would take him for a 
gentleman of leisure. There was no flurry, no 
hurry, no excitement. He kept steadily and pa- 
tiently at work—doing a great deal, and doing it 
well. The fact is, it is astonishing how much work 
aman can do if he will stick to it. When Prof. 
Way resigned his position as Chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, Dr. Veeleker was 
elected in his place, and occupiedit, working indus- 
triously, with distinguished success, until his death. 
I made his acquaintance in 1879. Dr. Gilbert, 
as I was leaying for London’ said, ‘‘ By the way, 
would you like to visit the Experimental Farm of 
the Royal Agricultural Society at Woburn? A 
number of gentlemen are going there on Wednes- 
day. Dr. Velcker will havea carriage waiting for 
them at Woburn Sands, and will give you a ride.”’ 
—“Nothing will give me greater pleasure,’’ said I, 
“but I do not wish to trouble Dr. Velcker. Ihave 
never met him.’”? Taking a card, Dr. Gilbert wrote a 
few words. ‘There,’ said he, “that will introduce 
youto Dr. Velcker. He will be glad tosee you.” 








On Wednesday morning I took the train for 
Bletchly. It was a great through express, and the 
train was crowded. I knew no one, and would as 
soon expect to find a needle in a bundle of hay, as 
to meet a friend. In the railway carriage there 
were four or five gentlemen, but not a word was 
spoken. Noone uttered a sound. I looked at 
them and they looked at me, but we had not been 
introduced, and I durst not say, ‘‘ It is a fine morn- 
ing,” or ‘‘It is thirty years since I rode over this 
road before.’’? Finally the gentieman who sat op- 
posite to me took out a pipeand commenced to 
smoke. Isat watching him. He had an attractive 
face. ‘‘You are a good deal of a man,’’I said to 
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myself, and kept looking at him and thinking 
about him, and the longer I looked, the more was 
I convinced that he was a kind-hearted, intelligent 
gentleman, who would not kill me if I did speak. 
“I wonder if thiscan be Dr. Veelcker,’’ I said to 
myself. ‘If it is not, no man need feel ashamed of 
being taken forhim. They can not hang me if I 
do speak.’’? At this moment the gentleman looked 
up, and I said, ‘‘Is this Dr. Veelcker?’’? And he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Is this Mr. Harris?’ The ice was broken. 
There was no more silence in that car. How we 
talked !—“‘ But how did he know you?” asked 
the Deacon.—“ Dr. Gilbert had written him that 
I was to be on the train. He was a charming 
man—kind, thoughtful, genial, courteous. His 
portrait does not do him justice. It makes him 


: look too much like a Professor—too much dressed 


up. He was stouter, browner, more of a man. 
He drove me through the magnificent park at Wo- 
burn, and to -the experimental farm, of which he 
had the general direction.”’—“ Tell us about the ex- 
periments,” said the Doctor.—-‘‘ Not now,’’ I said. 
‘*T cannot help thinking of Dr. Velcker, how glad 











I am that I met him, and how sorry that I shall 
see his face no more. A stout boy about eighteen 
years old was hoeing mangold wurzels on the ex- 
perimental farm, and I, thinking to show off before 
these scientific men, took the hoe and intended to 
single out the plants about five times as fast as the 
boy was doing it. If there is one thing I can do 
well, it is hoeing turnips and mangolds. But as 
soon as I got hold of the hoe, I knewI was beaten. 
It was a shank hoe, made bya common blacksmith, 
the handle cut out of a hedgerow, with more or 
less of the bark and knots stillon it. The blade, if 
blade it may be called, was rusty, and ‘‘ dull as a 
hoe,”’ and the handle was loose in the shank. I 
was fairly caught. I dug into 
the soil with it, as though I 
wished to examine its character, 
and handed the hoe back to the 
boy. ‘‘How much do you get a 
day ?”? I asked.—‘“‘ Nine-pence, 
Sir,’ he said. Some farmers 
present had been complaining of 
the hard times and the high 
wages they had to pay, and I 
told them that whenT left home, 
I was paying just such boys as 
the one we had left, three Eng- 
lish shillings (seventy-five cents) 
a day, and in my judgment, it 
would be a-good thing for Eng- 
land, if farmers had to pay higher 
instead of lower wages. If you 
had to pay such wages, that hoe 
would soon go over the ‘hedge. 
With such a tool, a man could 
not earn even nine-pence a day. 
“You are right, Mr. Harris,’ 
said Dr. Velcker. I saw him 
several times after this; once 
when he had just come from a 


men, including the Prince of 
Wales, who was at that time 
President of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, but I like to think 
of him standing in that quiet 
field, sympathizing with the poor 
boy working for nine-pence a 
day, and boarding himself. He 
had, I fancy, been in early life 
a poor boy himself, and owed 
his greatness to the blessings of 
Providence, and his own efforts. 





On the fifth of December we 
were plowing. Upon part of the 
land rye had been sown in 
August, and I was surprised to 
find that the rye had made quite 
a sod, and still more surprised 
on shaking out the earth from a 
furrow-slice to find such a mass 
of roots. They ran to the depth 
of the furrow, and probably 

much deeper, and completely 
filled the ground. ‘‘ What of it?” ‘“ Nothing. 
I have lived half a century on a farm where 
wheat and rye were grown, and have no doubt that 
the same fact existed in the same circumstances, 
but I never observed it, and probably should not 
now, if I had not happened to have had a spade in 
my hand, and was waiting for the man who was 
plowing to come to the end. It shows thata man 
may live ona farm all his life, and not know what 
is going on under his nose and eyes—or at any rate 
under his feet.””—‘‘Hold on, Deacon,” said I, ‘You 
need not go. I will sayno more about it, though 
I doubt whether even you know what a mass of 
roots there are under a good crop of winter wheat, 
and howmuch matter they accumulate during the 
fall and winter months, which is used for the 
production of stem, leaf, and grain in summer. 
Do not go. Apples have been so cheap and 
abundant, that growers have let many of them 
go to waste, and it would not surprise me if there 
was yet a fair demand for them; thousands of 


bushels have been fed to stock. 1 sold good wind- 


fall Northern Spy apples for ten cents a bushel. 


meeting of England’s noblest — 
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Bolster Plates for Wagon Boxes. 
—<>>—_ 

The wear of the bottom boards of a wagon box 
may be prevented by using the iron plates shown 
in the engravings. Figure 1, gives the form of the 
plate before cutting, and figure 2, when ready for 
use. The pieces }, b, are cut and turned down at 
right angles to the rest of the plate, thus forming 
stays that go on opposite sides of the bolster and 
keep the box from moving forward and backward. 








In like manner two pieces a, a, are turned in an 
opposite direction and furnish a place for the 
bolster stake. These plates are firmly fastened to 
the bottom of the wagon box so as to come at 
opposite ends of the bolster when the box is on 
the wagon. Use quarter-inch iron for the plates. 





What is Science Doing for Farmers ?— 
Malignant Diseases of Animals, 


——>— 
When the relations of science to agriculture are 
mentioned, the minds of most persons at once turn 
to chemistry, as if that were the only science 
likely to be of sérvice to the farmer. We would 
not under-rate the value of the services chemistry 
has rendered to agriculture, but merely claim that 
there are other departments of science, the investi- 
gations in which are of the greatest importance to 
farmers. Among the greatest triumphs of modern 
science, is the ‘germ theory of disease,’’ and the 
proof that some of the most dreaded contagious 
‘diseases in man and domestic animals, are due to 
the presence in the animal system of minute living 
bodies, which multiply and grow at the expense of 
the blood. These bodies, vegetable rather than 
animal in their nature, are known as Bacteria. A 
brief account of these was given in November last 
(1884, page 498), where they are shown to be 
from the one-thousandth, to the two-thousandth 
part of aninch in diameter. It is now admitted 
that decay of various kinds, and even the changes 
in manures to fitthem for the food of plants, are 
due to these Bacteria. One of the most dreaded 
diseases to which our animals are liable, is known 
by the general term of anthrax, or splenic fever, 
which in cattle and horses appears as Black 
Tongue, in calves as Black Quarter, and as a simi- 
lar disease insheep. 1n swine it manifests itself as 
malignant sore throat, etc. In these forms there 
are external swellings and other manifestations, 
but besides these, there are in the various animals, 
fevers, apoplexy, braxy, plagues, and other obscure 
diseases, regarded as belonging to anthrax. Sey- 
eral years ago, a young physician near Breslau, 
Germany, discovered that the various anthrax’ dis- 
eases were accompanied by one of the Bacteria, 


_ which he distinguished as Bacillus anthracis, This 


discoverer, Doctor Koch, established the fact that, 
not only was this Bacillus present in anthrax dis- 
eases, but that these could be produced in animals 
by inoculating them with the organism, or virus. 
It has often occurre? in important discoveries, 
that a second person was required to complete and 
apply it. A few years later, Pasteur, the eminent 
French investigator, took up Doctor Koch’s anthrax 
Bacillus, and confirmed his experiments. He went 
still farther, and ascertained that by cultivating the 
Bacillus, he could modify it, oras he terms it, “‘ at- 


tenuate” it, in such a manner, that when animals 
were inoculated by the attenuated virus, they were 
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not made seriously ill, but were by this operation 
rendered proof against the disease, and if after- 
ward were inoculated with virulent, or unat- 
tenuated virus, little or no effect was produced 
by it. In other words, he could, by inoculation, 
prevent anthrax diseases, just as inoculation with 
vaccine matter, prevents the small-pox. This does 
not rest merely upon Pasteur’s assertion. He was 
invited by the Society of Agriculture, Melun 
(France), to make an experiment on a practical 
scale, and it gave him sixty sheep and ten cows for 
the purpose. Twenty-five sheep and four cows 
were inoculated with the attenuated virus, Two 
weeks afterwards, all the animals—those which had 
recieved the attenuated virus, and those which had 
not, were inoculated with a virulent sample of 
the Bacillus. Three days after this last inoccula- 
tion, public notice was given, and some two hun- 
dred persons, including leading breeders and others, 
visited the animals, Of the twenty-five “ unvaccin- 
ated *? sheep—those which had not received the at- 
tenuated virus, twenty-one were already dead, and 
the other four were dying. The unvaccinated 
cows were alive, but tumors appeared at the points 
of inoculation, and they were so prostrated by 
fever, that they were unable to eat. The ani- 
mals that had been protected by previous inocula- 
tion with the attenuated virus, were in perfect 
health. This demonstration made so profound an 


thousand animals were inoculated in France, for 
splenic fever. Scientific men account for this pro- 
tection, by supposing that contagious diseases 
being due to living things (Bacillus, or Bacteria), 
these in order to live, demand certain elements of 
life,and when these are exhausted, they can no 
longer exist. ‘‘ To exhaust a soil, then, a parasite 
less vigorous and destructive than its virulent rep- 
resentative may suffice,and once the soil is exe 
hausted, the virulent type is powerless to injure,” 
so says the eminent Tyndall, who prophesies that 
the establishment of the germ theory of disease 
will in after-time be regarded as one of the glories 
of our present age. In spite of all that has been 
said against it, vaccination is regarded by those 
best fitted to judge, asan almost perfect protection 
against small-pox. There is now every prospect 
that the farmer may soon be able to protect his 
animals, by inoculating them ina similar manner 
against various contagious diseases. The student 
patiently working at his microscope, and the far- 
mer toiling behind his plow, appear, at first sight, 
to have very little in common, yet each is, in his 
own way,-working for the general good. 





For the Back Door. 
———_ 

One great annoyance of the farmer’s wife, is the 
mud “tracked in’? by the men in wet weather. It 
should be a rule that the boots worn while at work 
be removed on entering the house, and exchanged 
for slippers or clean shoes. This rule will be the 








more readily complied with, if there are at the back 
door the needed conveniences. Important ameng 
these is a boot-jack. A correspondent sends a 
sketch of one which is adjustable, may be used 
by both boys and men, and is made as follows: 
The foot-board consists of two pieces, as shown in 
the engraving. These are enclosed in a triangular 
upright, made by nailing three pieces of inch board 
together. The foot pieces have a cross-bar under 
them and each is fastened to it by a single large 
screw, which allows them to move laterally. About 
two-thirds of the distance to the other end, a stout 





band of iron fits close to the boards above and 


impression, that last year, over three hundred 





below, and is long enough to give them the desired 
spread. At the larger ends of the boards, to lift 
them off the floor, a block is nailed to each. 
The triangular upright, is placed as shown in the 
engraving. When the foot boards lie atthe bottom 
of the upright, they must be far enough apart to 
admit the largest boot heel. To pull off a smaller 
boot, lay the foot boards so closely together that 
the heel will just fit in. Then raise them gently 
by the heel until the triangle forces them together 
and a pull brings off the boot. The foot boards 
are eighteen inches long, two and one-half inches 
wide at the small end, and three and a half inches 
wide at the large end. Make each side of the 
triangular upright eight inches, on the inside. The 
upright must be of strong stuff and well put 
together. The iron is kept in place by spikes 
driven into the foot boards. Try one of these jacks. 








A Holder for Barbed Wire. 
———_ 7 
The engraving shows the construction of a sim- 
ple and convenient holder for barbed wire. It con- 
sists of a frame mounted upon two wheels, the 
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HOLDER FOR BARBED WIRE, 


spool of wire being placed on the end opposite the 
handle. Old cultivator, or small hand-cart wheels 
may be employed. With such a device the con- 
struction of a barbed wire fence is made easy. 





Three Profits a Year. 
_—— 

Sheep afford a double income annually, Jambs 
and wool, and must be considered among the most 
profitable of farm stock, especially where the fences 
and accommodations are adapted to them. My 
experience proves that sheep pay best which yield 
three profits a year. This can be accomplished by 
selecting good framed healthy, middle aged ewes 
in August, or early in September, and turning them 
with a Southdown or other mutton breed ram, so 
that they will drop their lambs at any time from 
January 15, to February 15. Suitable warm and 
comfortable quarters, of course, need to be pro- 
yided. Give these ewes arun at grass during the 
fall, and have them come into winter quarters in 
good condition. If the pasture is not fine, give a 
little corn daily all through the fall. When housed 
for the winter, feed plenty of good clover hay and 
have water by them at all times. Give a little corn 
every day. When lambs begin to drop feed liber- 
ally with turnips, or bran and corn. After the 
lambs are all born, and the danger of caked bags 
has passed, cotton seed and meal may be fed to. 
advantage ; in fact, feed the ewe for milk as you 
would a milch cow. As soon as the lambs are old 
enough to eat, which they will be at an early age, 
have a pen separate from the sheep, and accessible 
to the lambs at all times, contuining a trough from 
which they can eat. Feed meal of oats and corn 
ground together, two parts oats to one of corn, 
cracked corn, and oats. Change the feed and en- 
courage them to eat all they will. Keep them dry 


and warm with plenty of room for exercise. Sell as. , 


early as they are ready for market and when they 
will bring the highest prices. After the Jambs are 
sold, keep on feeding the ewes all they will bear. 
Shear early, and then sell the well fattened ewes to. 
the butcher. By this process you get your three 
profit, viz: lambs, wool, and the difference between 
a thinnish store sheep in August, and a fat sheep in 
May or June, when, because of scarcity, mutton 
brings the highest price. The Southdown ram, of 
course, may be retained with which to repeat the 
same course the next fall. It is a well-established 
fact among the most prosperous sheep growers 
near large cities, that one well cared for early Jamb- 
is worth a half dozen born in May or June. 
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A $1,000 General Farm Barn. 
—~<— 

The main part of the barn shown in figs. 1 to5, is 
forty by sixty feet, with an addition twenty-four 
by forty feet. The basement is eight feet high, 
and it is sixteen feet from the basement to the top 
of the main plate. The purlin plates are placed 
ten feet from, and sixteen feet above, the main 
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Fig. 1.—soUTH END AND SIDE OF BARN. 


plates; the remainder of the roof is one-third 
piteh. The bents of the main portion are placed 
twelve feet apart. Below the basement wall isa 
ditch eighteen inches deep, filled with small stones. 
Under the north part of the main building the 
wall is carried only two feet high, the remaining 
six feet being made of wood, which, if boarded 
on the inside, and the space filled with saw-dust, 
can be made as warm as if of stone, and at much 
lessexpense. In most soils, a floor in the base- 
ment is worse than useless, if the ground is pro- 
perly drained. All that is needed is, a floor about 
eighteen inches wide under the hind feet of the 
cows, to convey the liquid excrement into the gut- 
ters. This floor should be made of inch-boards, 
laid on the earth. The capacity of the root-bins is 
four hundred and seventy-five bushels. Allowing 
three feet to a cow, the stable will hold twenty- 
four head. The open shed will afford the best 
shelter for twenty-five or more sheep. The base- 
ment is ventilated by means of the hay spouts, 
and the box-stalls by the grating in the floor above. 
When not required for horses, the box-stalls may 
be used for storing roots or meal, or as a lying-in 
stable for cows or other stock in the spring. As 
much of the floor above the basement may be used 
for storing hay as.is required. The large hay space 
has a capacity of about eighty-five tons, when 
filled to the roof. If desired, this room may be 
entered by the door in the south end, and left by 
the door in the north end, passing down an incline. 
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Fig. 3.—MAIN FLOOR OF BARN. 


Many farmers would like a larger and better barn, 
but feel that those they now have are too good to 











be torn down. If they could get them together in 
one large barn, it would be much better. Many 
of the old barns through the country are thirty 
feet wide, and thirty or forty feet long, with sixteen- 
foot posts. Two barns, thirty by forty feet, placed 
side by side, and over a basement eight feet high, 
will make a barn like the main building here given. 
One thousand dollars is a very liberal estimate for 


iL, / 


the material and labor required to build the barn. 
If covered with unplaned hemlock and not paint- 
ed, it will last as long, be just as good to keep 
stock in, answer every purpose, and cost less 
than one thousand dollars. Many of the windows 





Fig. 4.—-THE FRAMING OF A BENT, 


shown in the engravings can be dispensed with ; 
the walls may be built of common boulders, which 
are scattered over most farms and teed to be re- 
moved. This will lessen the cost of the barn. 


a 


Bortomines.—In some of his farm economies, 
the English farmer manages much better than we 
do. Cuarelessness and waste are in many respects 
characterstic of our farming. Nowhere is this 
seen more conspicuously than in the handling and 
treatment of manure. The English farmer has 
been taught a lesson we shall not learn until land 
with us is dearer, and we must make it produce to 
its full capacity. To do this, we shall need manure 
in abundance, and of the best quality. The time 
is rapidly approaching, when our Western friends 
will cease to write, as some of them now do, ‘‘here 
we have no use for manure, and what you say 
about making and saving it is of no use to us.” 
When an English farmer makes a manure heap, 
his first care is the bottoming. He lays downa 
layer of dry peat or muck ; lacking this, he makes 
use of ditch cleanings, or vegetable refuse, or even 
dry earth. The manure heap is built upon this 
bottom, and an occasional layer of peat or. dry 
earth added, as the heap is built. When the pile 
is as large as desired, it is covered with a thick 
layer of earth, well beaten down, to shed the rain. 
By this method, the bottoms absorb any liquids 
that: may drain from the manure, and when the 
whole is turned over before applying it, all of the 
valuable constituents of the manure having been 
saved by the bottoming, are ready to apply to the 
land. Among other materials that may be profit- 
ably placed at the bottom of the heap, are leaves, 
which may be used liberally, as they decay rapidly, 
and add. essentially to the value of the manure. 











What is a Silo?—What is it For? 
—— 

So much has been said about Silos and Ensilage 
in this and other journals within the past few 
years, that it is suprising the subject should 
have escaped the notice of any one, yet here is a 
new subscriber in Indiana who asks in efféct the 
above questions. As there may be others to whom 





Fig. 2.—NORTH END AND SIDE OF BARN. 


the matter is equally new we answer our inquiring 
correspondent in brief. A silo is a contrivance for 
preserving green fodder, in the fresh state in a 
manner similar to that used in the canning of 
vegetables and fruits for human food—by exclusion 
of air. A silo—literally a pit—is any air-tight 
receptacle. It may be built of stone, of brick or 
of wood. It may be constructed entirely below 
ground, entirely above ground, or built into a bank 
and be partly covered and partly exposed. The 
important point being that its walls shall be air- 
tight. Green forage of any kind, especially Indian 
corn stalks, is cut small and closely packed in the 
silo, treading it down firmly. The fodder is covered 
by boards or planks, upon which heavy weights 
are placed, the cover following the fodder as it 
settles. The weights may be heavy logs, stones or 
boxes filled with earth. When the fodder is taken 
out for feeding, during the winter, it may be quite 
unchanged, may have an alcoholic odor, or even a 
strong odor of vinegar. In either case the animals 
are fond of it; but as the alcoholic or acetic odors 
indicate that there has been some loss of nutritive 
matter by fermentation, these conditions are not 
desirable, and recent experiments tend to show 
that they may be avoided. Several power cutters 
are now made for the purpose of preparing the 
fodder for storing in silos. The term ensilage is 
applied to the method of preserving fodder, and 
to the fodder that has been thus preserved. The 
term ensilo is short, and well suited for the first use 
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Fig. 5.—THE FEEDING FLOOR. 


of the word ensilage. We ensilo the corn fod- 
der, and it comes out of the pit as ensilage. 
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Bound Copies of Volume 43, 1884, of the 
American Agriculturist, neatly bound in cloth, gilt backs, 
are supplied by the Publishers at $2 each (or $2.38 if to 
be sent by mail). 

The American Agriculturist in 
German, is published at the same price as the Eng- 
lish Edition. Will our readers kindly mention this to 
their German friends? Perhaps some, who employ Ger- 


| mans as gardeners, laborers, etc., would be glad to sup- 
| ply them with useful reading matier, by subscribing for 


the German Edition for them. 





White Sand.—. D., Best, N. C., and others, 
have sent us samples of fine, white sand, to learn its uses. 
The microscope shows these to be pure white quartz, and 
would have some value in glass-making. Aside from 
this, it may be used for any other purposes for which 
sand is employed--such as scouring, etc. 





Spoiling The Damson Trees.—The 
“Crittenden,” a Damson highly valued in England 
while it has fruitin abundance, has very long spines. A 
plantation of the trees was recently found to be sadly 
mutilated, and it turned out thata band of gypsies col- 


lected the spines, or spiny twigs,made them into bunches, © 


and gold them to the butchers for them to use as skewers. 





Single Dahlias.—These brilliant and 
many colored flowers, are exceedingly popular in Eng- 
land, one grower having between five and six acres de- 
yoted tothem. From the reports of the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society’s exhibitions, it appears that single dahlias 
are occupying the attention of Massachusetts gardeners ; 
a large number of named varieties being offered at the 
weekly shows the past fall. For decorative purposes 
in the garden, or as cut flowers, they are very useful. 





Plant Lice on Fruit Trees.—Many 
‘of our subscribers complain that ants are doing much 
damage to their fruit trees. Ants may be to some extent 
injurious, but their being found on the peach, cherry, ap- 
ple and other fruit trees in such large numbers, is due to 
the presence of countless plant lice (Aphides), on the 
leaves and young twigs of these trees. Ants feed upon 
the sweet juices that exude from the bodies of the plant 
lice. They sometimes bestow great.care upon the plant 
lice, protecting and providing for them as we do for a 
cow, and for much the same reason. If the lice are re- 
moved, the ants will seek their food elsewhere. This 
may be done by showering the trees with tobacco water, 
or an emulsion of kerosene. With small trees the limbs 
may be bent down and dipped in a bucket of the liquid. 





Heat-Producing Foods.—We fre- 
quently are asked questions concerning the heating ca- 
pacity of various foods. One to the point is before us: 
“Is corn more heating than oats?”’ The production of 
heat is one principal function of food in the animal econ- 
omy, and is a fair measure of the nutritive value of any 
food when sufficient digestible nitrogenous compounds 
are supplied. It has been determined that the heat-pro- 
ducing power of fat, albumin, and starch, are respectively 
100, 47.4, and 43.1. On this basis, the heat capacity of corn 
is highest, and is placed at one hundred in the following 


. list: Corn, 100; linseed cake, 95; beans, 93; barley, 85; 


oats, 80; wheat bran, 67; meadow hay, 59; wheat straw, 
4%; potatoes, 30; mangels, 13. Linseed cake would oc- 
cupy a higher rank if it was more digestible—twenty 
per cent is not utilized hy the animal. Oats, as appears 
from the above, is only four-fifths as heating as corn. 





What is Muck ?—Mr. Wm. Olsdorf, Jack- 
son Co., Mich. Mugk has no definite chemical composi- 
tion. It is a dark brown substance, rich in vegetable 
matter, the remains of plants which have undergone par- 
tial decomposition in a bog or other wet place. Peat is 
formed from moss in the same manner, and when dried 
is used for fuel in some countries. Muck contains valu- 
able fertilizing constituents, and is a most useful absorb- 
entof liquid manure in the stable and barn-yard. The 
vegetable matter of the muck is increased in value after 
absorbing the liquor of the barn-yard, and afterwards 
composted with fresh manure. In this way the nitroge- 


nous tompounds in the muck are rendered available as 
_plantfood. In England muck is highly prized as a ferti- 





lizer, and ‘‘ muck is money,” is there a familiar farmer's 
proverb, applied to manure of all kinds. Muck when 
first dug is frequently ‘‘ sour,’ and needs to be exposed 
to the sweetening influences of winds and rains. The 
best method is to remove the muck toa dry place near 
the bed, and let it ‘‘ weather” for ayear, after which the 
fine material is ready for storage in or near the stable. 
If possible, dig the muck when the bed is the dryest. 





Draining with Stones.—9J. R. Bran- 
gart, Centre Co., Pa., wishes to do considerable drain- 
ing and says he has no tiles, but plenty of stones, 
and wishes to know how touse them. Tile drains are 
cheaper than stone ones, because there is so much 
less digging to do. With proper tools the narrow 
trench can be conveniently dug in less than half 
the time it takes to dig the other. The tiles can be 
bought—transported a reasonable distance, and laid as 
cheaply as the stones can be handled, if anything like a 
proper drain is laid. If stones are used, a channel should 
be made by laying them so as to enclose a course for 
the water. The tile drains are much less likely to fill 
with sand, as the stream of water washes the sediment 
to the mains or to the silt-basins placed to receive it. 





Currant Borers.—S. T. Nichols, Hart- 
ford, Conn., examined some stems that had been broken 
from his currant bushes, and found them to contain 
‘worms.’ This was no doubt the larva of the European 
Currant-borer (Zrochilium tipuliforme), so common in 
some localities, as to seriously damage the bushes. The 
parent insect, a small, blue-black moth, with transparent 
wings, lays her eggs singlynearabud. The young cater- 
pillers eat their wey tothe center of the stem, where they 
live upon the pith, and form a burrow several inches in 
length ; this has an opening through which the saw-dust, 
etc., escapes. Ifthe bushes are examined every fall, the 
openings may be found, and the stems containing the in- 
sects cutaway and burned. Where the insect is abnn- 
dant, all in the neighborhood should join in the work of 
exterminating it, and noone be allowed to breed the pest. 





Another Forestry Exhibition.—It is 
announced that an “ Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, 
Scientific, Agricultural, and Industrial Products,” will 
be held at Alexandra Palace, London, this year. As a 
department of this will be ‘‘The World’s Forestry 
Exhibition,”’ at which it is proposed ‘‘to show forth the 
Productions of the Forests of the World, from the Pine 
Forests of the Far North,to the Palm Forests of the 
Tropics.” Theschedule, which provides for exhibits in 
every department of Forestry, including ‘* Forest Litera- 
ture and History,” may be had of the Secretary, Edgar 
Ray, Esq., 19 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. The 
recent Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh succeeded in 
greatly displeasing the exhibitors, who held an indigna- 
tion meeting, to protest against the awards of premiums, 
and state, among other grievances, that they have been 
‘“‘ habitually and supercilliously ignored by the officials.” 





Washing Flannels.—A housekeeper in 
New York City, wishes ‘‘ some one of the many readers 
of the American Agriculturist to tell their method of 
washing flannels.”—-We give her our method, and if any 
reader knows a better way, we hope she will send it. 
Flannels shrink by the felting or matting together of the 
fibres of the wool. This is hastened by hard water, or 
that which is very hot, and by the mechanical action of 
rubbing or wringing, also by the use of poorsoap. Some 
good white soap, or other soap free from resin, should 
be boiled in soft water to form asuds. When the liquid 
is cool enough for the hands to bear it, instead of rub- 
bing the flannel articles, sluice them through the liquid, 
and squeeze them out, butdo not wringthem. A wringer 
is excellent to remove the water from them, as it does 
not twist or rub the fibres, but merely squeezes them. 





Wheat for Forty-one Years with- 
out Manure.—Probably no other cultivated plot of 
ground is so widely known as a small wheat field, at 
Rothamsted, Eng., which has been cultivated for forty- 
one years without manure, it having been cropped con- 
tinually with wheat. This plot has been used these 
many years in the important experiments of Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert, with the effect of different fertil- 
izers upon wheat, as astandard with which to com- 
pare the results from other plots. Aside from the 
important part played by this field in the series 
of experiments so long continued, it is of great 
interest as showing what inexhaustible stores of plant 
food the soil contains. This unmanured field, the past 
season, a bad one for wheat, yielded thirteen bushels of 
wheat to the acre. The average yield for forty-one years 
(1852-83), was thirteen and one-eighth bushels per acre. 
This is about equal to the average yield of the State of 
Ohio, at one time celebrated as a wheat producing region. 








Animal Ailments. 
—— 

Lime Rock For Stoox.—C. F. Barnes, Brown Co., 
Nebraska, asks whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment that sheep and cattle do not do well in a country 
where there is no lime rock, and if so, whether it cannot 
be supplied to them by introducing the substance in the 
food and drink. He says that his cattle have free access 
to good prairie hay, good well water, and to salt, yet 
every day he sees them eating manure. ‘They will eat 
where there are very few hay scatterings, and nearly all 
manure, generally under the shed, and will eat holes 
down to the ground. Why do they doit?” Lime is cere 
tainly an essential ingredient in the animal economy, and 
must be introduced in some form, Its absence is marked 
in many cases by certain disorders of the bones, which 
manifest themselves especially in young animals, and in 
those kept entirely for dairy purposes. It is generally 
when cattle are fed upon old and worn-out fields that this 
condition presents itself. Under these circumstances 
they must be removed to other pastures or supplied with 
food containing the necessary mineral ingredients. The 
instinct which prompts an animal to eat substances not 
usually congenial to its tastes and habits, may be relied 
upon as a necesary and important one for the preserva- 
tion of its health, and it should not be prevented from so 
doing. The moment that the wants of the system are 
satisfied by the introduction of the elements yequired, 
this seemingly depraved taste will cease. The animals 
in question undoubtedly find in the refuse which they so 
persistently seek, those principles which are lacking in 
their customary food. Whatever these may be, they 
would undoubtedly be supplied by a liberal use of oats, 
barley, and other grains, and by feeding them on legum- 
inous plants, potatoes and roots. Of course they should 
continue to have free access to salt. Lime in a crude 
form would be unpalatable and of little service. 

DisEASE OF JAw.—J. D. Campbell, Marshall Co., Kan- 
sas, has a cow with a lump under her jaw and on the side 
of her head. The animal seems to be quite healty, and 
eats heartily. ‘‘Whatis the matter? Can it be cured— 
If not, is the flesh and milk good? It is of almost two 
year’s duration.”” This animal has an affection of the 
bone, which is of a tubercular or scrofulous character, 
and which is known under the name of sping-ventosa, or 
fibro-plastic degeneration. The disease is practically ine 
curable, although of slow progress, and as it is heredi- 
tary, it would be very unwise to breed from an animal 
thuscontaminated. Treatmentis out of the question, and 
therefore the only course left is to fatten the creature for 
the shambles. The disease is mostly confined to horned 
cattle, and according to our experience is most frequently 
met with in the highly bred animals. The flesh and 
milk in the early stages at least, would not be sensibly 
affected, although it is quite as well that we do not know 
all the sources of our supplies of these articles. 

SLOBBERS IN CALF.—A. Vester, Osage Co., Kansas, 
has a calf that eats well, but does not grow much. It 
throws out a great deal of slime or phlegm. Onur corres- 
pondent neglects to state whether the slime proceeds 
from the mouth or nasal passages, or from both, This 
condition may depend upon a variety of causes, among 
which we may enumerate: Irritation of the mouth and 
fauces from teething, or from diseases of the teeth; 
musty hay, or certain wild plants in the fodder; poison- 
ous substances to which the animal may have access, and 
irritation of the mucous membrane of mouth from indi- 
gestion, as is often seenin children. Whatever may be 
the cause, find it out and remove it. In the mean time, 
give the animal soft food, and wash out the mouth two or 
three times a day with an astringent lotion, such as vine- 
gar and water, alum and water, or borax and honey, and 
let it have free access to clean, fresh water. 


CLEANSING AFTER CaLviIne.—A. Floyd, Long Island, 
N. Y., asks for advice as to treatment of a cow that does 
not clean well after calving. Much needless anxiety is 
often expressed on this point. The after-birth is either 
thrown off at once after the calf is born, or it remains for 
a longer or shorter time in the passages. After forty- 
eight hours have passed, and not before this, it may be 
well to interfere. The simplest and moat effectual method 
to pursue is to sieze the end of the cord or membrane 
with the left hand, and to make slight traction upon it, 
then introduce the right hand, previously well greased, 
into the passage, and following up the course of the cord 
into the uterus, to grasp the after-birth, and gently ex- 
tract it, peeling off any adhesions that may be found 
connecting it with the womb. The whole operation 
should be conducted with perfect gentleness. {n some 
rare cases, portions of the membrane may remain in the 
external passage after’the placenta has been naturally 
delivered. These, however, will sooner or later be thrown 
off, and everything will assume the normal condition. 
The placenta has been retained for several days without 
giving rise to any untoward circumstances. Hasty inter- 
ference with the natural process is always to be avoided. 
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Large Yorkshire Swine. 


oe 
There is a tendency to vary in all breeds of ani- 
mals. Itisas mucha law of nature applicable to 
all living things, as the mose widely recognized 
law that “like produces like.’? Every breeder of 
swine, in particular, observes that there is a great 
variation in size, though in other points there may 
be uniformity. Thus among Berkshires, some are 
very large, others are of medium size, and others 
again, fine and small. Each size has its merits, 
particularly the extremes. The same thing, as 
might be expected, oc- 
curs with the white 
breed of Yorkshire, 
which was originally 
large and coarse; but 
instead of inter-breed- 
ing and refining the 
large ones by the use 
of small fine pigs for 
crosses, each has of late 
years been separately 
bred, and improved 
rather by selection than 
by introducing the 
blood of the finer and 
smaller animals.- This 
has given rise to the 
two distinct breeds of 
Yorkshire pigs which 
are now established. 
They are similar, but 
quite distinct in form, 
and it is rather remark- 
able, that with the nat- 
ural desire of our coun- 
trymen for something 
not only big but odd, 
they have produced a 
breed that is very prof- 
itable. The large York- 
shires are undoubtedly 
the best formed, the 
smallest boned, the 
quickest feeders, of all 
the large breeds. They are exceedingly deep in 
body, with short, broad heads, fine bones for their 
weight, with good hams, shoulders, and sides. 
They are not extraordinary for length of body, but 
in this they are improving. A point of weakness 
sometimes found is a depressed chine—the weight 
of the body in old hogs, causing a hollowness of the 
back. In this respect too, there has been great im- 
provement of late. The Yorkshire is preéminently 
a lard-maker, but when crossed with the Berkshire, 
the quality and quantity of the meat is much im- 
proved. As economical feeders and rapid growers, 
the large breed is only surpassed by the small 
Yorkshires, and for crossing, when large-sized 
pigs are desired, they certainly are unsurpassed. 
When well-fed from the first, they attain great 
weights. When properly crossed, as, for instance, 
with large Berkshires, or with what are called 
Cheshires in this country, or with large sows of 
the Chester White breed, we may expect the great- 
est weight of the pure Yorkshires to be exceeded. 
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A Non-Freezing Watering-Trough. 


An Illinois farmer has a non-freezing trough two 
feet deep, eighteen inches wide, and fourteen feet 
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Fig. 1.—S£OTIONAL VIEW OF TROUGH. 


long, constructed out of two-inch oak plank. 
Figure 1 is a sectional side view of the trough. 
Over it is fitted a double cover (with four inch 











‘en which oxtente + within paar, RRS of 
the outer end. This part is covered with a single 
hinged-cover which can be raised and fastened up. 
The trough rests on the ground, and a bank of 
earth three feet wide is raised around it even with 
the top. At the open end of the trough this bank 
is eighteen inches thick, and is held up with boards 
as shown in figure 2, Over all, except the open 
end, is placed a layer of chaffa foot deep. On the 
north, west, and south of the well and trough is 
a tight board fence, one end and side of which are 
shown in figure 2, Across the open end, just back 
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A LARGE YORKSHIRE BOAR. 
Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the opening in the trough, barbed wires are 
stretched across to keep stock off the well and 
trough. Under the end of the trough nearest the 
well is placed a drain, made of fencing, leading 
out to lower ground. Over this drain is a hole 
in the bottom of the trough closed by a plug which 
extends through the cover as seen in figure 1, and 
by which the trough may be emptied into the 
drain. The trough is filled in the morning, and 
the natural warmth of so much water having so 
small a surface exposed prevents it from freezing 
during the day, even in the coldest weather. At 
night the open end is closed. In summer the water 
in this trough is always cool, and vastly superior 
for live stock to that standing, in open troughs. 
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A Talk About Swine Feeding. 
—<—— 

A Western hog-raiser does not like to be told 
that his system of managing and feeding his hogs 
is wrong, that it is in violation of swine habits and 
instincts. A hog needs a variety of food. It is its 
nature to be omnivorous, and its system requires 
variety. Corn alone does not.meet this require- 
ment. The amountof material in it to make bone, 
tissue, muscle, etc., is-too minute. Corn is a 
‘topping off’’ food, but not of a kind to build up 
a healthy, vigorous bodily structure. Corn is fat, 
not body, and an exclusive feeding on corn makes a 
weak hog, because it lacks in bony substance, in 
sinews, in muscle, and healthy, active or vigorous 
tissues. Remember I am not a doctor, but a 
practical farmer, and I use the word “‘ tissues’ as a 
term covering the “‘filling in,”’ all through the body. 
This “filling in’’ is as important as any of the 
parts, and if a pig is not healthily connected, or 
put together, it isa weak pig. The strength of a 
chain is that of its weakest link. A weak part 
makes the whole animal weak. The corn-fed hogs 
cannot stand up in transit, they fall down, and 
trample on each other. The losses to shippers on 











this account, are large. A hog must have good 
legs to be driven, to be shipped, and to endure 
transportation. All corn makes “mighty poor 
legs.’’ All corn is unnatural for breeders; some- 
thing besides corn is needed to produce strong and 
healthy pigs; corn-raised pigs are weak, barely 
alive when born, and have to be helped around to 
the breasts of their mothers. The longer an ex- 
clusive corn diet is kept up, the more generations it 
weakens, and barrenness is increased and weaklings 
are multiplied. The ‘‘early maturity” hobby is the 
bane of the swine industry. It will do for steers, weth- 
ers, barrows, or poultry 
designed for slaughter, 

but torun this notion 
all through the animal 
enonomy, while it may 
afford a fruitful theme 
for essayists, it should 
be confined to them, 
and not take posses- 
sion of the farm or the 
farmer. In my judg- 

ment it is an absurd 

idea as generally un- 
derstood and practised. 

It means, with most 
people, stuffing, and 
wasting food, and mak- 
ing weight on the 
scales, to be thrown 
away on the broiler or 
in the pot. This is 

where the excess of 
fat goes to, in the meat 
which is cooked. In 
pork it is still more ob- 
jectionable, and many 
people won't have it at 
all. Where corn is the 
most plentiful, there 
the ideaof “early ma- 
turity’”? prevails the 
strongest, and so does 
hog cholera; there also 

the smallest per cent. 
of pigs are born alive and saved. Where there 
is less corn, and less of the “ early maturity ” eraze, 

there is less cholera and other diseases, The 
first thing a farmer should consider is, to have his 
hogs healthy, and in order to secure this he must 
provide a variety of food, and give them comfort- 
able quarters. My pigs were fed, last winter, corn, 
roots, wheat middlings and buckwheat bran. This 

winter they are fed the same, with the addition of 
raw apples, of which I purchased eight hundred 
bushels, mostly for the pigs. Warm sheds, or 
rather pens, are constructed in a sunny corner of 
the fields adjoining the buildings, and here the pigs 
are being wintered, in Jots of a dozen or less in 
each. -They have plenty of room in which to stir 
about; and are fed in a spot where the cold winds 
do not reach them. One fruitful cause of disease 
with pigs is, exposure to a cold wind when just 
out of a hot nest where, perhaps, they have been 
piled upon each other. The sudden change of 
temperature may be as great as twenty or thirty 
degrees, enough, any way, to cause colds, which 
may assume the form of pleurisy, quinsy, inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or bowels. Sleeping under the 


























Fig. 2.—THE THROUGH AND SURROUNDINGS. — 
straw stack, and feeding on the open ground i 


raking wind, lay the foundation for many ‘ 
eases. If the farmer has made no —T 
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feeding his aa other than corn, let him give 
them clover hay. This may cause the exclusive 
corn-feeder to smile, but he should remember that 
this is not only a change of food, but that clover 
contains the very elements the corn lacks. If his 
hogs have been so pampered that they have no 
appetite for such food, then get a breed which 
has, and let “early maturity’’ mean, with him, a 
healthy body, ready to slaughter. I care not whether 
the pig weighs one hundred, two hundred, or three 
hundred pounds, so long as this weight has been 
made at a profit. Good appetites are the result of 
good bodies, and good bodies cannot be made 
without a variety of food. With good appetites 
and strong digestion, coarse and cheap foods can 
be utilized, and herein is the best basis for profit. 
Let corn come in as an aid in fattening swine, but 
not as the allinallin pigfeeding. F. D, Curtis. 





Feeding and Care of Farm Animals. 
SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE BY ‘‘ STOCK-BREEDER.”’ 
_—~ 
Cattle. 

Cattle may be conveniently divided into three clas- 
ses, namely: (1) Beef Cattle, (2) Cows, (3) Calves. 

Beer Catritze.—Nothing need be said here as to 
the raising of cattle intended for beef. 
the beef cattle fed in the United States are now 
and probably always will be raised in the Far-West, 
and moreover any remarks on this subject will be 
appropriate in speaking of calves generally. There 
are two modes of feeding for beef; one, the old 
fashioned way, of buying cattle in the autumn, 
letting them run on grass until winter, wintering 
them on hay and corn stalks, with little or no grain, 
and trusting to the grass of the next summer, with 
perhaps a little new corn, to “finish them off.”’ 
They are sold during the autumn or at the begin- 
ning of winter, and another lot is bought to take 
‘their places. This system of feeding might have 
been profitable some years ago and probably was. 
Observation shows that the general practice of any 
section has a pretty sure foundation of reason for 
its adoption, though as farmers are a conservative 
class, it may be kept up more as a matter of habit 
than any thing else, long after the real reason for 
it has departed. Under existing circumstances it 
is not easy to see how there is much profit in this 
method of feeding. The cattle do not gain materi- 
ally in weight during the winter, and their food dur- 
ing that time yields no profit to the farmer, being 
generally no more than sufficient to repair the 
waste of the system. Such cattle, though they gain 
during the pasture season, are sold at the begin- 
ning of winter when they are generally thrown on 
a weak market and yield very little, if any, profit to 
the feeder. A more profitable plan of feeding 
under the present circumstances, is to buy good 
cattle in the beginning of winter, instead of selling 
them at that time, feed them liberally for some 
months, according to the amount produced on the 
farm, and sell during the spring months with- 
out turning them to grass at all. By this method 
the farm is not eaten bare by a heavy stock in 
summer, a very important matter in dry seasons, 
more hay and grain can be raised and tl.e manure 
pile largely increased, while if cattle are bought 
and sold with judgment, a fair profit may usually 
be realized. The object of the cattle-feeder of 
course is to make the greatest possible increase of 
weight in the shortest time, and to do this the 
feeding must be liberal and judicious; in other 
words “‘ about al] they will eat clean.’’ Great care 


‘must be exercised to avoid over-feeding, for a 


serious set back may be produced by omitting to 
note the appetite and condition of each animal 
and to regulate the amount of food accordingly. 
The careful and successful stock-grower makes a 
study ofeach animal under his charge, and varies 
the treatment in health as well as in sickness. 
Cows.—In many dairies the value of a cow asa 
breeding animal is entirely overlooked, and she 
is treated with a view solely to her immediate 
milk production, without regard to her constitu- 


tional requirements. I have frequently seen articles 


‘the subject of dairying, in which a cow is 





Most of 





alluded to as a machine for the production of milk 
and butter, to be fed entirely according to her 
yield ; if fresh, to be stuffed without any regard to 
her health, as if there was no such thing as over- 
feeding, and if dry or nearly so, to be stinted in 
feed, because she was producing nothing and it 
did not pay to feed her. If we could go to the 
shop and have cows repaired like mowing machines 
or plows, it would do very well to treat a cow like 
a machine, but when we reflect that we have not a 
machine, but a breeding animal, whose wants are 
various and almost constantly changing, the ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ theory doesnot apply. Unfortunately, when 
by improper treatment we have injured our cow, by 
destroying the balance of her system by excess in 
one direction, we cannot remove the injured part 
or have it repaired, but must wait for nature to 
relieve us from the effect of our own mismanage- 
ment, if indeed we do not lose our cow altogether. 

Where milk is sold at high prices near cities, it 
may paya dairyman to overfeed his cows with 
brewer’s grains and articles of the kind, to stimulate 
milk production, without regard to their health ; 
but for the general farmer, it is important not only 
to have a good cow, but to keep her in health 
for a number of years. At present prices of dairy 
products, I do not see what profit the ordinary 
farmer'can make without, by close management, 
he can turn every function of his cow to account. 
First, of course, in importance is her milk produc- 
tion, but of almost equal value are her calves for 
yeal or to raise, and finally her carcass for beef, 
when her milking days are over. While admitting 
that the excessive milk or butter production of 
individuals may be so profitable, that the other 
elements above named may be dismissed as of 
relatively little importance, I feel called on to lay 
down as a proposition, the truth of which extensive 
observation and the experience of many years 
devoted to the breeding of animals of various kinds, 
has convinced me. To wit: excessive or abnormal 
development in any one direction, destroys the 
balance of the system, and unless kept within 
proper bounds, results in acute disease or constitu- 
tional deterioration. No one believes more firmly 
thanI do, that the average yield of our domestic 
animals of. every kind, can be largely increased 
in every direction, but the improvement must be 
sought in improved animals, both in breed and 
general individual quality, and not in an over 
development of one organ or set of organs at the 
expense of the rest. Assuming that we are discuss- 
ing the cow for general purposes, how shall we 
keep her, and on what shall she be fed? She must 
be treated kindly, a matter too often forgotten, and 
be kept comfortable, even at the expense of some 
labor and exposure of her owner or care-taker, for 
an increased yield of milk will always follow any 
little attention in this direction. Of course she 
should not be pampered so as to become delicate, 
or so much time be devoted to the preparation of 
her food, that the cost of labor eats up all the 
profit that should be made from her milk or batter. 
If it does not pay to feed cows well, and keep 
them comfortable, and thrifty, it does not pay to 
keep them at all. The stables should be well 
ventilated and plentifully littered, and frequently 
cleaned, There is nothing that will absorb foul odors 
sooner than milk,and in the winter it should be taken 
away from the stable as soon as the cows are milk- 
ed. Milking should be done rapidly and thoroughly; 
if any milk is left in the udder, the secretion will 
be checked to some extent, and within reasonable 
limits, the more that is taken away, the greater the 
secretion. Both the cow’s teats and the hands of 
the milker should be kept clean, and, if . necessary, 
washed at every milking. During cold weather, 
the cows should be stabled at nights or at least 
have the run of a warm yard with good shedding, 
which will answer nearly as well; in yery extreme 
weather I have found the milk yield increased by 
keeping cows stabled day and night, with the ex- 


ception of a short time about noon, when they are. 
Some exercise of course is désir= |_ 
able, but cows in full milk are very susceptible to . 
cold and wet, and are frequently seriously affeeted: | 


let out to water. 


by exposure. In such cases an ‘application of 
turpentine well rubbed along the spine and neck 
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to the soot of the horns Ww will be found beneficial. 
The keeping of cows in summer is generally a very 
simple matter, consisting of afree permission to 
go where they please so Jong as they keep out of 
the growing grain crops. Whether stabling cows 
in summer and feeding them on green crops speci- 
ally raised for the purpose, and fed to them in the 
stables is profitable or not, is a matter about which 
no general rule can be laid down, as.it depends on 
the relative cost of land and labor, and naturally 
varies largely with every locality. How shall we 


| feed ourcow? In the summer, the natural food 


is grass. But it often happens that during dry 
weather the supply of grass is so reduced that 
cows fall off both in flesh and milk, and the land 
on which they are pastured is injured from being 
cropped too close. The cow is a large feeder, and 
not only eats off all the grass available for food, but 
frequently injures the next year’s hay crop very 
seriously. This is a matter that is not sufficiently 
considered by many farmers, and an extra feed of 
grain of some kind, will repay the outlay, though 
the immediate profit of it may not be apparent. 
For the same reason, is is desirable to provide 
against the contingency of a dry season by sowing a 
piece of ground with corn to be cut off green and 
fed tw the cows. Should it not be needed during 
the summer, it can be allowed to ripen and may be 
cut in the fall and fed either to cattle or horses. 
In feeding green corn-fodder in summer, I have 
often found it of great advantage to cart it to mea- 
dows and scatter it on the thinnest and most un- 
productive spots. The cows will naturally linger 
around the place where itis laid down until it is 
all consumed, or, if some is left, they will return 
during the day, and a much larger portion of ma- 
nure will be dropped in this locality than in other 
parts of the field. The practice of giving feed of 
any kind, always in the same place because it is 
more convenient, is a very bad one, and generally 
results in one part of the field, and frequently the 
best part, getting more than its share of the manure 
and urine voided by the cattle, while in the field. The 
same rule of supplementing the supply of grass 
with a feed of grain during dry times in summer, 
applies with equal force to the approach of winter. 
After hard frosts come, there is not much nourish- 
ment in grass, and there is no growth of any ac- 
count, so that close pasturing at this time, merely 
injures the next year’s crop without benefiting the 
animals. A feed of soft corn,which is generally very 
plentiful at the beginning of winter, given night 
and morning, will keep up the yield of milk and 
be of great benefit to the cows in giving them flesh 
and strength to endure the cold of winter. Many 
systems of winter feeding of cows have been 
earnestly advocated by practical men in various 
agricultural journals; of these each one has its 
particular merits, some of which any one might 
use to advantage. None of them, however, if 
subjected to the test of every day application, by 
men who are dependent solely on their farms for a 
living, and it is mainly for such as these that this 
essay is written, would yield all the results claimed 
for them by their special advocates. Just now the 
most prominent among them is ensiluge ; that is, 
green crops, generally corn-fodder, cut in small 
pieces and stored ina pit walled up at the sides 
like a cellar. The mass of green material is well 
trodden down as it is put in, and when full, the 
pit is covered with boards which are subjected to 
a very heavy pressure for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the mass below as thoroughly as possible, 
ae RS SE a 

ErFrect OF FEEDING BREWER’s GRAINS.--If fed 
to milch cows when fresh and sweet, and in moder- 
ate quantity, the effects of brewer’s grains are not 
unfavorable. The flow of milk is increased; its 
quality is slightly impoverished, but it is not un- 
healthful. Fed in excessive quantities, or after it 
bas soured, it thins the blood, the milk becomes 
more watery and lacks cream, while it often has a 


@isagreeable odor; the cows become thin and 


eased, but still give milk in large quantity. 
Mien sour, if fed in moderation and mixed with 


fray and with other grain, or meal, the cows are not 


hurt by the grains from the brewery, but the milk 
is unfit food for infants, and for delicate people, 
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A Dump-Sled. 


Mr. H. H. Hawes, Kennebec Co., Me., sends us a 
sketch of a method of constructing a dump-sled 
for hauling manure, earth, and other substances. 
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A SLED ARRANGED FOR DUMPING. 


The front bob of adouble sled have the frame- 
work raised by means of a trestle, and upon this 
the box is secured by eye-bolts, and a staple and pin. 


How Many Acres in this Field? . 


If one asks how many acres there are in any of 
our fields, nine out of ten of us, will say: ‘‘ Oh, 
about—acres.”’ This guesswork is one of the 
serious defects in our practice ; we guess too much. 
Let us be more accurate and know each month 
just where we stand. We can not tell just how 
much we have gained or lost by a crop, unless we 
know how much land it has occupied. If it has 
occupied *‘ about’? so much land, then we do not 
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Fig. 1.—MEASURING AREA OF IRREGULAR FIELD, 


really know anything about it. To measure fields 
with straight sides and square corners is an easy 
matter; the length multiplied by the breadth will 
give the area. If there is a hollow running through 
the field, get its length by measuring along either 
side a certain distance from the central line,‘and 
multiplying this by the average width. No matter 
how many bends there may be in the central line, 
follow it; if the bends are equal both ways, you 
will have the exact length; if the central line 
follows a continuous curve in one direction, meas- 
ure it, or else measure along both sides and take 
one half of theirsum. When the area occupied by 
the hollow is thus determined, subtract it from the 
gross area of the field as previously ascertained. 

Fields of irregular outline, or odd shapes, may 
be measured with sufficient accuracy by laying off 
squares and right-angled triangles. Mark. all 








Fig. 2.—A METHOD OF MEASURING AREAS. 


corners and angles by stakes which can be seen . 
from any part of the field. First lay off the larg 
square possible. Then divide the residue i 
squares and right-angled triangles. It is easy 
form these triangles, as the perpendicular (or one 
of the two shorter lines) can be the whole or part 





of one side of a square. To start the other short 
line, it is necessary to make a right angle. Measure 
from some point on the perpendicular, eight feet. 
From the same point measure six feet in what you 
think is ata right angle to the line. If the two 
termini are ten feet apart, you have a right angle. 
A convenient way to do this is to take a cord just 
twenty-four feet long when the two ends are 
knotted together. Set two stakes along the line, 
just ten feet apart, and place the cord over them. 
Then, placing a third stake inside the cord, and 
keeping the cord stretched, move it along until it 
is six feet from one stake and eight from the other. 
The distances can be marked on the cord and set- 
ting the stakes will be the work of but a moment. 
Having the angle, you can soon lay off the triangle, 
and obtain its area by taking one half of the pro- 
duct of the two lines running from the angle. Fig- 
ure 1 gives an irregular field laid off in this manner. 

Often when one boundary of a field is an irregular 
line, or when the opposite boundaries are irregular 
lines, the field may be conveniently divided into 
parallelograms, as shown in figure 2, and its area 
obtained in this way. A little thought will enable 
one to measure a field with reasonable accuracy. 

For this work a light pole is always preferable to 
aline. Have the pole just one rod long. It should 
be two inches square in the middle, tapering to 
one inch square at the ends. Feet and inches may 
be marked upon it. In measuring up or down 
declines, do not keep the pole parallel with the 
surface of the land, but level. Now is the time to 
do this work, of ascertaining the area of our various 
fields. If put off until spring or later, it will not 
be done. A pleasant day during the winter can 
not be better employed than in making a plot 
of the farm and determining the area of each field. 
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Controlling the Shape of Trees. 


The old way was, to set out an orchard and allow 
the young trees.to grow at will. If the trees had 
reached a bearing size, without producing much 
fruit, there was a general sawing and hacking away 
of branches, in order to induce bearing. That this 
old notion still prevails to some extent, is shown 
by occasional letters asking in effect: ‘‘ How shall 
I prune my young orchard to make it bear?’ It 
is poor economy to grow branches for the sake of 
cutting them away. If one who plants an orchard 
will keep watch of his trees from the first, and 
either anticipate pruning altogether by pinching 
the shoots while tender, or at most not allowa 
branch that is not needed to grow a second year, 
much trouble would be saved. While there isa 
choice of seasons for removing large branches and 
making extensive wounds, all the pruning the 
trees will need in a properly cared for orchard, may 
be done at any time in winter when the weather is 
mild enough for comfortable working. Every one 
who has an orchard should have some work upon 
its proper management, and give it intelligent 
study. The principal pruning needed by a young 
tree will be.—First, to remove altogether those 
branches that make the head too thick, or by cross- 
ing other branches, interfere with their growth. 
Secondly, to shorten in, or cut back, such 
branches as have outgrown others, and if allowed 
to grow will make the head of the tree out of 
proportion. In making the simplest cut, remember 
there is a right and a wrong way to do it. Suppose 
a branch isto be shortened. Look at it. There 
is at the top, a bud, which, if left, would grow 
and prolong the branch. Besides this, there are 
buds, at intervals, along the sides of the branch, 
which, if left, will push and form other branches, 
those uppermost being the most vigorous. Sup- 
pose a branch has eight buds; if left to itself, 
all or nearly all of these buds may push, and 
eight, six, or less weak shoots be formed. If this 
) branch be cut off, leaving only the lower two 













+} buds, the whole vigor, which would have been 
d among eight buds, will be concentrated 


4q the two that are left, and two strong shoots, 
instead of several weak ones, will be the result. 
This kind of pruning is called shortening in, or 








cutting back, and is most important in determining 
the future shape of the head and the character of 
the tree. In cutting back a branch it is important 
that it be done properly. It is determined to cut 
ata given bud. That bud is to grow and prolong 
the branch. If the cut is made too close to the 
bud, that may be injured by drying and make a poor 
growth, or die outright. 
above the bud, all that portion of the stem above 
it will die, and decay, and may make a bad wound. 
The cut should be made quite near to the bud, leay- 
ing no superfluous wood to die and yet leave 
enough to protect the bud. — In figure 1, are shown 
cuts made too near the bud and too far from it, 
the correct cut is shown at A, all the others being 
wrong. In cutting back a young tree to control 
its form, the position of the bud, that is to continue 
the growth, is very important. Buds are not placed 








Fig. 1.—PRUNING: WHERE TO OUT. 


on the alternate sides of a shoot, but in a spiral 
manner, and it is possible to select a bud pointing 
in any direction. If in cutting back the young tree, 
figure 2, the cut be made on every branch, at a 
bud pointing towards the centre of the tree, next 
fall the branches will present the appearance in 
figure 3. If, on the other hand, the cutting had 
been made at an outside bud on each branch, the 
tree would be shaped as in figure 4. In doing 
pruning of this kind upon fruit trees, a sharp strong 
knife is much better than shears for doing the 
work, as the bark is not likely to be bruised, as 
it is very apt to be when common pruning shears 
are used. The remarks about directing the form 
of a young tree apply equally well to pruning a 
single branch, and should be kept in mind in all 
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Native and Foreign Chestnuts. 
rte, 


Modern botanists consider the European and 
American Sweet Chestnuts as one and the same 
species. The European Chestnut is known under 
the botanical name of Castanea vesca, and the Am- 
erican, for the purpose of distinguishing it, is called 
Castanea vesca, var. Americana. There is certainly 
quite a difference in the general appearance of the 
trees of the European and American Chestnuts, 


Fig. 1.—JAPANESE CHESTNUTS—NATURAL SIZE, 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


also in the texture, size, and form of both leaves 
and fruit ; but we must not overlook the fact that 
in the European Chestnuts we have an improved 
or domesticated nut-bearing tree, and in our Am- 
erican, a truly wild one. All the trees and nuts 
imported from Europe under such names as 
Spanish, Italian, or French Chestnuts, are far from 
being wildings, or fair representatives of the wild 
chestnuts of the forests of Europe, known to the in- 
habitants of those countries thousands of years ago. 

In all of the countries of Europe, and parts of 
Asia, possessing a temperate climate, the Chest- 
nut-tree is not only highly prized for its valuable 
timber, but also for the excellence of its nuts. In 
early times the nuts were probably more highly 
prized than they are now, for the people did not 
possess so great a variety of food as in modern 
times, and the forests furnished them with many 
kinds which are little valued at the present day. 
It is but reasonable to suppose that the wild chest- 
nut trees of the forests of Southern Europe, or 
wherever forests of this tree originally existed, did 
not produce so large nuts as those now known to 
us in a cultivated, or half cultivated state, still 
there were, no doubt, natural varieties, some large 
and others smalJ], just such variations as we find 
among the chestnuts in our own woods. . While 
history fails to enlighten us as to the exact time 
when man first commenced to plant chestnuts for 
the purpose of raising trees and increasing the 
number, and improving the size of this edible nut, 
we know that it thust have been a great many 
centuries ago, for some of the old Roman writers 
thousand years ago, not only describe and 
thy of chestnuts, but also give very good 
for raising the trees. Pliny describes 
varieties, but says the best are those which 
Tarentum and Naples, and all the rest 
nothing except to feed swine—a re- 














mark that shows that there were some. rather poor 
chestnuts in cultivation about Rome eighteen 
centuries ago. The chestnut was taken from 
Spain to Italy, thence to France, but whether from 
the latter country to England, or sent direct from 
Italy to Great Britain is unknown, but as early as 
1150, the Great Chestnut of Totworth, England, 
was a noted tree. We may with good reason 
suppose that all who gathered chestnuts for plant- 
ing, would select the very best and largest for this 
purpose, and the natural result 
would be improved varieties, 
or at least an occasional one. 

After repeating this selection 
of choice nuts for planting, 
with an occasional perpetua- 
tion.of some extra fine variety 
by grafting, during twenty cen- 
turies or more, we really could 
not expect to find the culti- 
vated varieties of the European 
Chestnut much less in size, or 
less prolific than they are at 
this day, even if the original or 
parent stock had been inferior 
to our wild American Chestnut. 
The American Sweet Chestnut 
is certainly far superior to the 
European in the texture and 
sweetness of the kernel, and 
there are occasional varieties 
to be found approaching the 
foreign in size. But the same 
rule holds good with our 
native sorts as with the Euro- 
pean, and the larger the nut 
the poorer the quality, as the 
sweetness and fine texture de- 
crease with an increase of size. 

While the European Chest- 
nut has been greatiy improved 
in size, and the trees, in earli- 
ness of fruiting and produc- 
tiveness, it is doubtful if the 
varieties raised in the warmer 
countries of Europe will, as a 
rule, prove to be hardy in our 
Northern States. For this rea- 
son, persons desiring to plant 
these nuts should secure those raised iu Northern 
France, or Great Britain, but a still better way is to 
obtain grafted trees of some of the varicties that 
have been thoroughly tested in this country. 
There are quite a number of these already offered 
by nurserymen, and more will be forthcoming if the 
demand should warrant their propagation. Plants 
grafted from bearing trees, come into fruitage in 
three or four years, or in about the same time as 
apples or pears, but cions taken from seedlings are 
sometimes rather slow in showing fruit, as 1 know 
from experience. In one instance I had to wait 
eighteen years before obtaining the first nut from 


| a cion taken from a seedling, while cions from 


a fruiting tree came into bearing the third season. 

Among the later novelties inthe way of chest- 
nuts the Japan varieties are well worthy of atten- 
tion. They are probably of the same origin as the 
common European Chestnut, although some of 
our botanists claim that they belong to a distinct 
species, to which the name of Castanea Japonica has 
been given. But whether originally from the same 
species or not, the Japan varieties, or at least the 
kinds that have been introduced, appear to be far 
more hardy and productive than the varieties 
usually imported from Europe. The trees grow 
rapidly when worked on stocks of the American 
Chestnut, and usually commence bearing when 
three or four years old. One of the first varieties 
introduced produces a large nut of a rather light 
mabogany color, with quite distinct dark lines 
running from base to apex. A cluster of this 
variety, natural size, is shown in figure1.. The 
leaves of this kind are also quite distinct, being 
narrower than the ordinary European Chestnut, 
and of a pale yellowish green, the underside being 
covered with a whitish pubescence. The quality 
is also good for so large a nut, but not quite so 
sweet as the best of our native varieties. Another 








Japanese Chestnut, of which I have seen only a few 
specimens, has from four to eight nuts in each 
bur, the more usual number being six. As might 
be expected with such a number of nuts crowded 
into one bur, they are not of a uniform size or shape, 
and the center one is often of a triangular form 
resembling a large beechnut. There are usually three 
or four large nuts in each bur, and the others 
smaller and of an irregular shape. The trees of 
this curious variety are very hardy and wonderfully 
prolific. Three nuts in a bur appears to be the 
normal number for the chestnut, but it is not a 
fixed number, either in the cultiyated or wild 
species of this country, at least, for in the Chin- 
quapin (Castanea pumila) the nuts are mainly 
solitary or one in a bur. We really do not know 
but this is merely a variety that has been produced 
from the larger or Sweet Chestnut of our Northern 
forests. The Chinquapin is a smaller tree, in fact 
in some parts of the South where this species is 
indigenous, it is sometimes only a small shrub, 
bearing abundantly when but three or four feet 
high. The trees appear to be quite hardy in our 
Northern States, and there are a few in the suburbs 
of New York City that are at least fifty years old, 
that were raised from seed obtained in the South. 
While one nut is the usual number in each bur of 
this species, I have noticed a tendency to produce 
more, and in about one in five of the burs, there are 
one or two imperfect nuts, showing an attempt to- 
wards the number three. It may be that the wild 
trees do not show any such inclination to increase 
the number of nuts in a bur, as I have only had an 
opportunity of examining those on cultivated trees. 
The burs of the Chinquapin also commence to 
open, just the reverse of the larger species, that is 
crack open at the bottom, as shown in figure 2, 
sometimes allowing the nuts to drop out before 
opening at the top. A single nut, natural size, is 
seen on the lower left hand corner of the engraving. 





Fig. 2.—THE CHINQUAPIN. 


The nuts are small, but sweet and good. When 
grafted on the common Sweet Chestnut stock, the 
Chinquapin forms a handsome round-headed tree, 
twenty to thirty feet high. The Chinquapin.is-sel- 
dom seen in cultivation in our Northern States, but it 
deserves to be better known, especially in the plea- 
sure grounds of our larger cities, A. 8, FULLER, 
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The Round-Leaved Houstonia. 
= 

In a visit to the cool greenhouse of a neighbor, 
we were recently treated to a charming sight. A 
pan was filled and running over with exceedingly 
delicate foliage, and this was studded, ‘‘as thick 
as spatters,”? with the tiniest little stars, so white 
as to be brilliant against the foliage. This beauti- 
ful display we soon found was made by bringing 
into cultivation, Houstonia rotundifolia, a common 
plant in the Southern States. It afforded another 
illustration of what we have long advocated—the 
beauty of many of our native plants under cultiva- 
tion. Probably all our flower-loving readers know 
the commonest of the Houstonias of the Northern 
States, the Bluets (H. cewrulea), which in early spring 
makes large patches of white, more or less tinged 
with blue. We digress from the Southern Hous- 
tonia, to remind our readers to procure, in early 
spring, or during a winter thaw, asod or clump, for 
they grow very close together, of the Bluets, place 
this in a soup plate or other suitable dish, and keep 





THE ROUND-LEAVED HOUSTONIA (ZH, rotundifolia). 


it in a window of a room where it will not be very 
warm. Give water as needed, and in time, as the 
flowers open, they will have a ‘‘ thing of beauty,” 
that few tropical flowers can equal. If not given 
too much heat, the flowers of this clump will last 
for weeks. The southern species, H. rotundifolia, 
has a different manner of growth from the North- 
ern Bluets. Its slender stems run along the sandy 
soil, taking root as they go. When in a panor 
pot, these slender stems droop over the sides ina 
most pleasing manner. The engraving of a few 
stems, to show the shape of the leaves and flow- 
ers, does not givean idea of the densely matted 
habit of the plant. The roundish-oval leaves are 
about half an inch long. The flowers, produced 
at the axils of the leaves, are smaller than those 
of the common field Bluets, and with a shorter 
tube, of the purest, and most brilliant white. 





Garden Crops on the Farm.— Farm-Gar- 
dening. 
> 

The farmer who continues to raise the same 
crops that he grew before towns and manufactur- 
ing villages sprang up all around him, makes a 
great mistake. In the older States, at least, there 
are but few farms not within an hour’s or two 
hours’ ride of a market. «It is worth while for 
farmers in such localities, to consider if they can 
afford to raise field corn, when sweet corn will pay 
them much better. It is true, that sweet corn 
needs high manuring, but when the ears are off, 


there will be a heavy crop of the very best fodder. 


The ears will bring in ready money, just how much 
will depend upon the market, but safe to say, 
more than any crop of ripe corn would be worth. 
It is a mistake to grow late potatoes, to be dug 








when every one else has potatoes, and prices 
are low, while early potatoes will bring several 
times the price of late ones. It is so with other 
crops. There are but few garden vegetables that 
may not be grown as farm crops, and it is a mis- 
take to raise produce that will bear transportation 
from a distance, instead of that suited to a near 
market, and must be disposed of at once. A 
farmer, on the other hand, would make a mistake, 
were he to devote his land to a new set of crops at 
once. He should determine to grow those things 
that pay the best, and to gradually work into a 
more profitable kind of farming. Those who pro- 
pose to do this, will find sweet corn and potatoes 
excellent crops to begin with. Others will pay 
better, but these are best to prepare the land for 
other and more profitable crops. It would have 
been better had the land been prepared for these 
last fall, but as this was not done, make it ready 
as soon as it is safe to work it. It is not our ob- 
ject just now to give directions for growing the 
crops, but rather to suggest what may be cultivat- 
ed. Wherever there are manufacturing villages, 
early cabbages are always in demand, and bring 
good prices. Spinach is another salable vegetable. 
Beets, parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, etc., as 
well as spinach, may be sown in rows far enough 
apart, to be worked by horse implements. The 
distance between the rows is to be governed by the 
width of the horse-hoe or cultivator, which should 
close up as narrow as twenty inches. A market- 
gardener sows such crops twelve or fifteen inches 
apart, but the farm-gardener has cheaper land, and 
can give more space if he can save labor, and sub- 
stitute horses for hands. Those who propose to 
undertake farm-gardening, will do well to begin 
with sweet corn and early potatoes, and not under- 
take other garden-crops until the land has been in 
cultivation with these for one season. Another 
way to prepare the land for garden-crops is, to 
plow, harrow, and sow it to buckwheat. When 
this is in flower, plow it under, and sow it again to 
buckwheat. Turn this under at the proper time, 
and in September, or at the usual time, sow the 
land with rye, to be plowed-in next spring. The 
object should be to bring the land, a few acres at 
a time, into condition to raise any garden-crops. 
The rapidity with which this can be done will de- 
pend upon the amount of manure at command for 
the purpése. It will be worth while for all farmers, 
who are within easy reach of a market, to give this 
subject proper thought, and be ready to com- 
mence the coming spring to make a farm-garden. 


——_— 


How to Graft.—Crown-Grafting. 





Those who go about the country grafting trees 
for others, as well as those whotry their hands at 
grafting, so invariably make use of the cleft-graft, 
that one might suppose that to be the only method 
of grafting. In cleft-grafting a branch is sawed off, 
a split made in the end of the stump thus formed, 
and one or two cions cut in the form of a wedge, 
are set in the cleft thus made, and the wound 


waxed over. If even moderate care be taken to. |. 


bring the inner bark of the cion in contact with 
that of the stock, failure rarely occurs. It gener- 
ally succeeds in the hands of the rudest operators. 
The success that attends this method is greatly in 
its favor. Against it is the fact, that a wound is 
made across the branch, that can never be filled by 
anew growth, and there is danger that decay may 
start at this point, and in time destroy the part of 
the tree operated upon. There is a method of 
grafting quite as easily performed, in which a bad 
wound is not made, and there is no reason why it 
should not take the place of the other. We have 
made use of it for many years, and have not hada 
failure. It is called crown-grafting. This is prac- 
tised in early spring, when the swelling of the buds 
indicates that the bark upon the stock will readily 
separate. The cions, as in cleft-grafting, should 
have been cut in the autumn or winter before, and 
kept in sawdust or sand. Some writers direct 
the stock to be headed back three or four weeks 
before grafting, bu, we have never found any diffi- 
culty if the branch to be grafted was cut away at 





the time. Figure 1 shows the simplest manner of 
crown-grafting. The only implements needed are, 
a saw to cut off the stocks, a strong knife to smooth 
the cut, a sharp smaller knife for cutting the cions, 
and a wedge of ivory or hard wood, the usual size 
of the cion. The manner of preparing the cion is 
shown at the right hand of the engraving. The 
lower part is cut very thin and sloping, and this 
cut begins opposite toa bud. A shoulder is cut on 
the cion, to allow that torest the more firmly upon 
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Fig. 1.—cROWN-GRAFTING. 


the stock. The wedge is gently inserted between 
the bark and the sap-wood of the stock, and upon 
its withdrawal, the cion is pushed down in its 
place. If it is found that the insertion of several 
cions is likely to burst the bark, this is prevented 
by making a small longitudinal cut, as at D. An 
improved form of the crown-graft is shown at 4ig- 
ure 2, suited for small stocks, into which but one 
cion is to be inserted. The top of the stock is cut 
sloping, and the shoulder of the cion (2), is cut to 
correspond with the slope of the stock. An in- 
cision is made in the bark of the stock, and the 
bark on one side only is raised, as at C, in the cross 
section, and the right-hand stock. The cion is 
then slipped into its place as shown at the left 
hand. The chances of success are increased by cut- 
ting a thin sliver of bark from the side of the cion, 
at J, which will come in contact with the bark of 
the stock, D. Both these forms of cro 

are finished, as in other grafting, by covering all 
the wounded parts with grafting wax, or waxed 
cloth. Cleft-grafting is difficult late in the season, 
on account of the ease with which the bark may be 
stripped from the stock, a matter which does not 
interfere with crown-grafting as above described, 


or 


THE Cuinton GrapPe.—The Clinton grows so 
freely, and has such neat foliage, that it is fre- 
quently planted where shade is of more importance 
than fruit. The value of the fruit of this variety 
has been greatly under-estimated, for when at its 








Fig. 2.—CROWN-GRAFTING IMPROVED, td 


best, it is preferable to mapy kinds that have a 
greater popularity. Asa general thing, the Oli 
ton is gathered long before it is tho f 
If taken soon after it is colored, it is sour and | 
to be eaten. In the long, warm autuam of last ys 
the fruit had time to thoroughly mature, and 
of a fine, vinous character. Indeed, the q 
was so superior, that those who thought 
knew the Clinton grape, failed to reco 
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“The California Nutmeg Tree.” 
—>— 


Early in the year 1852, it was the writer’s good 
fortune to meet, in California, with the late 
William Lobb, the intelligent collector for a 
widely known English nursery firm. We had 
just come through a region about which he wished 
to know, and Mr. Lobb was fresh from his explor- 
ations among the forest trees of the mountain 
ranges. Many were the evenings passed in ex- 
changing experiences, with this most genial and 


interesting companion. On one occasion he handed 


BRANCH AND FRUIT OF ‘‘ CALIFORNIA NUTMEG TREE.”’ 


us a nut with—‘ What do you call that ?”’—“ It 
looks like a nutmeg, but smells like pitch pine,”’ 
was the reply.—“‘ That,”’ said he, ‘‘is the fruit of 
the great California Nutmeg Tree.’’ In those days 
the Eastern papers had glowing accounts of the 
wonders of California. Among other things, a 
mountain of soap, and a forest of nutmeg-trees, 
were given as recent discoveries in this land of 
remarkable products. Mr. Lobb had heard of the 
“Nutmeg Tree,”’ and had but recently returned 
from an expedition to the locality where it grew, 
and had collected the seeds from which the oldest 
trees now in England were raised. From the 
specimens sent home by Mr. Lobb, Sir William 
Hooker recognized the tree asa Torreya, and de- 
scribed it as 7. Myristica, on account of its nut- 
meg-like fruit. About the same time, an American 
collector sent specimens to Doctor Torrey, at New 
York. Healso recognizing it as a Torreya, described 
it as a new species, 7. Californica. As bis descrip- 
tion antedates that of Hooker, his name, according 
to the rules, takes precedence of 7. Myristica. The 
tree in question reaches the hight of fifty or 
seventy-five feet, with slender drooping branches. 
The past season a Torreya bore fruit at the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Kew. The ‘‘ Gardener’s Chron- 
icle” figures a branch from this tree, being in 
doubt whether it was the Californian, or an Asiatic 
species. Having little doubt that it is the Calfornian 
Torreya, we reproduce the engraving, which gives 
the fruit and leaves of the real size. The tree is 
reported as not succeeding well in England, which 
is quite usual with coniferous trees from California. 
The genus Torreya commemorates a name held 
_ dear by every American botanist. It was first given 
‘by Arnott to a yew-like tree in Florida, who, 
finding it to be the type of a new genus, named it 
- , in honor of Prof. John Torrey. The 
C species, 7. tazifolia, is hardy in our garden 
thtly north of New York City, and there is a 
specimen in Central Park. How far the 
fornian species will prove bardy on the Atlantic 
st, is yet to be learned. The name of our great 








botanist is commemorated by other species in 
China, in Japan, and possibly in South America, as 
a species of Torreya is reported from the Andes. 


—_—- 


A Double Ramanas Rose. 
a 

The ‘‘Ramanas Rose”? of Japan (Rosa rugosa), 
has often been commended in these columns. It 
is a most vigorous shrub, suckering freely, and 
throwing up stems, in poor soil, to the hight of six 
or eight feet, or more. Its leaves are thick and 
leathery, being almost plait- 
ed, and so far as we have 
noticed, in an experience of 
ten years or more, have 
never been attacked by 
mildew or any insects. The 
shrub is very showy in fruit, 
its hips being large, in great 
abundance, and bright sear- 
let. The flowers, produced 
onexcessively prickly stems, 
are large, with petals of a 
pleasing crape-like appear- 
ance, but single. The 
fragrance of the flowers is 
something wonderful, it be- 
ing a pure rose odor, and 
very strong. Indeed, so 
marked is this odor in our 
cool climate, that we think 
those who grow flowers in 
the South of Europe, for 
the purpose of extracting 
their perfumes, would find 
this rose suited to their pur- 
pose. Our plants were from 
the original stock sent 
from Japan, by Mr. Thomas 
Hogg, who, if he had not 
introduced a-host of other 
valuable plants, would be 
entitled to our lasting grati- 
tude for this rose alone. But 
there are those who can see no beauty in a rose, no 
matter how many other good qualities it may have, 
if it is not double. The satisfaction of having flow- 
ers, with the most exquisite fragrance, produced in 
profusion, by a bush that requires no care or pet- 
ting, counts as nothing, so long as the flowers are 
single. Such persons will be glad to know thata 
double-flowered Ramanas Rose has appeared in 
Europe. The engraving shows how it is represented 
abroad. While we are not able to see that this is 
a marked improvement upon the single form, its 
appearance, even in a partially double state, en- 
courages us to hope that seedlings from this may 
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A DOUBLE RAMANAS ROSE (Hosa rugosa). 


give more perfectly double varieties. If, in acquiring 
double flowers, the rose loses none of the qualities 
that distinguish the single form, it will indeed be 
a horticultural triumph. The original plant has 
flowers of a clear, bright rose-color, and there is a 
white variety. The double form has rose-colored 
} flowers, which are darker than in the single form. 





Some Native Stone-Crops. 
Saag 
Those so situated that they can not hope to 
produce flowers in winter, yet would have some 
growing thing to pet and care for, will find the 
Sedums or Stone-crops well suited to their purpose. 
These are easily managed, will endure neglect— 
everything, save actual freezing, while they afford 
a great variety. Indeed, so great a variety do these 





Fig. 1.—THE NEVIUS’ STONE-CROP. 


plants present in their habit of growth, in the form 
and colors of their leaves, that a collection cannot 
fail to be interesting, and even beautiful. The 
Mossy Sedum, or Wall Pepper, is often used in 
gardens for making edgings, and for covering the 
soil in boxes and pots of plants. This may be 
cultivated in the window and its moss-like stems, 
with very minute leaves, be used to fill up the 
spaces between those of larger growth. The 
catalogues of florists contain numerous exotic 
species, but none prettier than the two native kinds 
here figured. In these engravings, we represent 
the plants as they appear in window culture in 
winter. In summer they bloom, but as the fiowers, 
being white and yellow, are not very showy, we 
recommend their culture for the beauty of their 





Fig. 2.—THE SPATULA-LEAVED STONE-CROP. 


foliage alone. These plants may be cultivated in 
pots or pans, or if growing in a window box, the 
different kinds may be planted to make some kind 
of design or pattern. All of the Sedums do best 
in a light, rather poor and somewhat dry soil. 
Nevius’ Stone-crop (Sedum Nevii), named for the 
Rev. R. D. Nevius, of Alabama, who first brought 
it to notice, is a native of the mountains of Virginia 
and southward. In pot culture it forms numerous 
rosettes of leaves as shown in figure 1. The usual 
color of the foliage is pale green, but the leaves 
often have a reddish tint which makes them quite 
showy. In figure 2, is given the Spatula-leaved 
Stone-crop, (Sedum Spathulifolium), from Oregon 
and Washington Territory. It is one of the best 
for window cuiture, as its prostrate stems cling 
close to the soil. The shape of its leaves is given 
in the engraving. They are thick and fleshy, while 
the surface has a peculiar mealiness which gives 
them a handsome whitish appearance. They arc 
often tinged with red upon the edges. The manner 
of branching makes this a very interesting plant. 





Russian Bast Marrine.—The bast which our 
gardeners and others find so useful for tying buds 
and other purposes, is an important manufacture 
in Russia. In the province of Viatka, which has a 
population of less than two millions, there are half 
a million of linden or basswood trees cut down 
annually for the sake of their bark. The inner 
bark is made into mats and sacks, of which 
nine hundred thousand of the former, and six 
hundred thousand of the latter are sold each year. 
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“The Giant Knot-weeds. 
—_ 


The Knot-weeds of the genus Polyyonum (a name 
meaning many knees, or joints), are mainly known 
to us as weeds. Among these the Climbing Buck- 
wheats and the various Smart-weeds abound 
almost everywhere. 


| 


The only generally known | 


ornamental plant of this genus, the Prince’s | 


Feather, or Ragged Sailor (Polygonum orientale), is 
too coarse to meet with favor in modern gar- 


> 
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the Sachalin Knot-weed has strongly furrowed 
stems, and its leaves are whitish on the lower 
side. These plants do not belong in the border, 
but must be placed where they will not be dis- 
turbed. They should be used for isolated clumps, 
or where a low screen is desired. The richer the 
ground, the taller will be the stems, and the more 
will they be inclined to spread. Numerous stems 
run just below the surface of the soil, and these 
should be cut each year if it is desired to restrict 


THE SACHALIN KNOT-WEED (aigenin Sachalinense). 


dens. Within recent times remarkably large per- 
ennial Knot-weeds have been introduced which are 
useful in their proper places. These are the Japan 
Knot-weed (Polygonum cuspidatum) and the Sacha- 
lin Knot-weed (P. Sachalinense). They are much 
alike in habit, and the engraving of the last named 
species will give an idea of both. The roots spread 
extensively, and form large masses, from which 
arise numerous herbaceous stems from three to six 
feet. high, and in rich soils reaching even to ten 
‘feet. The stems have many joints, and at each 
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Fig. 1.—LEEK OF USUAL FORM. 


joint is a sheath; when loaded with leaves and 
flowers, the tips of the stems curve over and give 
the mass a most pleasing aspect. The flowers are 
very small, but being produced in great numbers 
in axillary clusters, add to the beauty of the plant. 
In P. cuspidatum they are white, and in the other, 
pale-green. The principal difference between the 
species, aside from the color of the flowers, is that 








the plants. They are excellent subjects for natural- 
izing in the wild garden. From the character of 
their roots, we judge they would be very use- 
ful on the banks of streams to prevent washing. 


—_—>-<_—_ 


What is the Leek? 


— 





Among the many cultivated plants not known 
in the wild state, is the Leek. As we grow it in 
the gardens, it is a biennial. The seed sown in 
spring, produces a thick stem, or long narrow bulb 
like thatin figure 1. If this be set out the second 
year, or left in the ground over winter, it will flower 
the second year, produce seed and die, behaving 
like a true biennial. A writer reports, in a 
recent ‘‘ Revue Horticole,’’? some experiments 
which tend to show that the biennial character of 
the plant may have been produced by cultivation. 
If the stem of the leek be cut off, to remove the 
leaves, there will be formed, by the part remaining 
in the ground, a number of small bulbs around its 


| base, as in figure 2. If these bulbs are not removed, 


but have their leaves cut back, there will in time 
be produced an immense clump of small bulbs, 
like chives, and the plant will have all the charac- 
teristics of a perennial. 
convert the leek into a bulb-bearing plant, or into 
a tufted perennial. Among the bulbs produced, 
were some quite different from the rest, being thick, 
somewhat angular masses; these, one of which 
is shown in figure 2, are solid, fleshy, and very 
hard. Within these fleshy bulbs is found a simple 
stem completely detached, which this mass en- 
velops likea thick sheath. It remains yet to be seen 
what form will result from the continuous cultiva- 
tion of this peculiar offset or solid bulb. While such 
cases are of great interest as showing the, so to 


| speak, plastic nature of our cultivated vegetables, 


they have also a practical bearing, as they suggest 
changes that may be wrought in other vegetables. 
The Leek is now supposed to have been derived 
from-the Oriental Garlic (Allium Ampeloprasum), a 
native of the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a coarse plant, as indicated by its 
name in several languages of ‘‘Horse garlic.” - All 
cultivated plants live an unnatural existence, and 
have been brought to their present condition by 


It is thus possible to - 





the guiding hand of man. The leek is only one 
striking example of what the pruning knife will do. 





Keeping Watermelons and Squasghes. 


We ate the last of our watermelons December 
Sth, a large one, a descendant from seed brought 
from Virginia a dozen years ago or more. This 
fruit, as usually managed, lasts only three or four 
weeks in the Northern States. The season may be 
prolonged through October and November with a 
little painstaking. Specimens for late use should 
be picked about a week before they are in their 
best eating condition, carefully handled, and 
placed in a cool, dry room, where there will be no 
danger of frost, By the last of October they should 
be packed in dry saw-dust, clean, dry hay, or cut 
straw, kept in a dry room ard used as wanted. The 
old-fashioned way of keeping crook-neck squashes, 
hanging up in the kitchen by a loop of woolen list- 
ing, is still in use, and is effective when the room 
is safe from frost. When the coal fire is not suf- 
fered to go out, they keep well through the win- 
ter. The Hubbards and Marbleheads are good 
keepers under similar conditions. Where there are 
closets against the chimney, these and other hard- 
shelled squashes, keep well. The great secret of 


success is in very careful handling. As a table 


vegetable, and in pies, these winter squashes are 
hard to beat:—C. [Our correspondent’s hint about, 
watermelons, reminds us thata gentleman of our 
acquaintance makes it a point to have watermelons 
at Christmas. He prefers the variety known as 
the Orange, as the best keeper. The fruits are 
kept in a cool greenhouse and are served up when 
melons are out of seasou. It is well for all who 
keep these fruits, by the various means suggested, 
to save the seeds and plant them. It is natural to 


| suppose that a long-keeping tendency may be 


developed that will finally result in a strain of 


x 








Fig. 2.—LEEK SHOWING EFFEOT OF STEM-OUTTING, 


winter melons, thus adding to the list of aecepta- 


ble delicacies at a season when they are rare.—Es}. 
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the solid parts of leaves and flowers, and to furnish arri > 
the high lights with embroidery silk, This is said C age Robes. 





Ornamental Work. 
—<>_- 

It isa well-known trait of American character 
never to do things with moderation. Whether it 
is business or pleasure, almost everything is started 
with such a rush that people are carried: beyond 
the golden mean of success to the opposite side of 
failure. This is true of the start given to Art Dec- 
oration, so-called, at the Centennial Exhibition nine 
years ago. Not only have very many fabrics been 
brought forward for embroidering, but from the 
various potteries out of which come the choicest 
specimens of procelain, and other wares, down to 
the shelves of the kitchen closet, articles have been 
taken to be decorated with brush and pigment. 
Iron kettles have been brought from their proper 
sphere where they have contentedly served vege- 
tables for the daily meal for years, to be decorated 





Fig. 1.—pDESIGN FOR SPATTER WORK WALL-POCKET. 


with daisies and buttercups on a pale blne ground, 
and hung on a gilded crane with brass rings, to be 
filled with flowers or grasses. Old stone ware beer 
bottles, are brought from the cellar, painted with 
branches of sumac and golden rod on some delicate 
ground, and with ribbons tied around their necks, 
are placed upon tlie parlor table ormantel. Flat-irons 
are painted with a summer landscape, the handles 
gilded, and placed among the bric-a-brac. Butter 
tubs are painted according to fancy, embroidered 
bands put around the hoops, lined with silk or 
eambric, and set in libraries for waste baskets. 
Even the rolling pin and potato masher are not 
overlooked. They are ornamented with flowers and 
ribbons and sent to the parlor, to hang upon 
the wall. Of course such things have had their 
day, and most people are tired of all this over- 
doing. It has had its good effect, however, by 
showing the contrast between work of real artistic 





Fig. 2.—LOWER PART OF WA=L-POCKET. 


value, and mere daubs. If one has no special 
talent for painting or embroidery, but desires to 
have such things about her, Decalcomanie fur- 
nishes many choice designs. Mineral Decalcomanie 
is used for such articles as require washing. It-is 
a beautiful decoration for silk or satin toilet sets. 
Great care is needed in applying them not to break 
the designs, otherwise no skill is required. 


- Bheets of designs with directions for using are 


‘¢asily obtained. A novelty in decoration is to paint 


md 











| on the corners, the leaves work- 





to be very effective. Still another is ‘‘ Lustra 
Painting.”” This invention of a New York artist 
has received flattering notices from art journals 
in America and Europe. Metallic paints of great 
lustre, are used, subdued, when necessary, by dull 
colors. The effect at a little dis- 
tance is that of rich embroidery 
in silk. The genuine Lustra col- 
ors are packed in boxes of thirty 
bottles of colors and two of me- 
dium. These, including a speci- 
men of painting, have been sell- 
ing for three dollars and fifty 
cents a box. Directions for use 
may be obtained for those who 
cannot avail themselves of les- 
sons. For large articles, such as 
piano and table covers, lam- 
brequins, etc., ribbon embroidery 
is very popular, and when neatly 
and carefully done, it is very 
handsome. A mantel] lambrequin 
of plush, with sprays of blush 
and tea roses thrown carelessly 


ed in shades of olive green with 
arrasene, a kind of fine chenille, 
is very rich. Large flowers are 
mostly used, but small ones are 
as pretty. For roses the width of the ribbon 
should be from one inch to one and a quarter; 
for small flowers, such as violets, daisies, and for- 
get-me-nots, very narrow ribbon is used. Two or 
three shades of ribbon are needed for roses. After 
the pattern is traced upon the cloth, commence 
with the darkest shade of ribbon, cut into short 
lengths. Cut a slit in the outside edge of a petal— 
plait one end of the ribbon and draw it through. 
Cut another slit in the centre of the rose, draw the 
other end of the ribbon through this. Puff the 
ribbon with the needle into the form of the petal 
and fasten securely underneath. Make the stamens 
of shaded yellow silk with knots. Fasten the edges 
neatly, and pull it into the natural shape. 

Spatter work claims attention on the ground of 
beauty, utility, and economy of time and material. 
It is used on wood, delicate muslins, silk, satin, or 
any smooth material. We have seen a very hand- 
some chair covered with white drilling, ornamented 
with a monogram and floral design in spatter work. 
The monogram is cut from paper and fastened in 
position on the cloth. Theleaves and flowers may 
be natural, or cat out from other designs and ar- 
ranged to suit one’s taste. The accompanying 
engravings show designs for a wall-pocket. A 
monogram and afew natural ferns are all that is 
used. A comb and brush are needed to throw the 
spray, which may be ink of any color, or aniline 
dyes. Cream color or white paintis pretty on any 
dark color. This work, although not new, is one 
of the few kinds of fancy work worthy of study, 
in the wide applications which may be made of it, 
and its fine effect in skillful hands. ETHEL STone. 





Have a Shelf over the Kitchen Table. 
> 

A Western correspondent sends us a description 
of a shelf placed over a table in the kitchen. It is 
a very simple affair, but any one who has a kitchen 
too small for a second table, will find it very con- 
venient. The shelf is made of pine, and fastened 
to the wall by two hinges at the back. It is sup- 
ported by two wooden arms, so hinged to the wall, 
that they fold back against the wall to the right. 
The shelf is placed about two feet above the table. 
It is more convenient to have it extend beyond the 
table at one end,and not come to the edge at the 
other. The kitchen table frequently gets over- 
crowded with cakes, pies, etc., on baking days, or 
the table must be partly cleared for other uses be- 
fore the baking is finished, and at such times, a 
shelf of the kind described will be almost indis- 
pensable to any one who has once enjoyed its use. 
A kitchen table is often enlarged by adding a leaf, 
but a shelf will be found more economical of room. 











We here give designs for three simple but ar- 
tistic carriage robes. The upper one is made of a 
rose blanket dyed a rich dark color. Bind it with 
braid, and ornament the centre, with a diamond of 
velveteen, the same color as the blanket, on which 





THREE DESIGNS FOR ROBES, 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


is embroidered an initial, and a few peacock feath- 
ers. Blind stitch the velveteen upon the blanket. 
The lower is of light brown cloth, with worsted 
fringe of the same color. The initials are worked 
in a darker shade of brown, and bands of cloth the 
same shade are stitched across each end. The 
pattern at the left is also of cloth, but ornamented 
with a diagonal band of light olive-green across 
which is thrown an effective trail of some vine, 
worked in red. The edge is bound with braid. 


A Darning Bag. 
oo 








The bag, shown in the engraving, is of Silesia 
or cretonne, and the directions for making are as 
follows: Cut three pieces of thick card-board, five 
by seven inches, the two lower corners being 
rounded, and cover each with the material. The 
pocket on the front is formed of a piece of cre- 
tonne, ten by eleven inches, with an inch hem at 





A DARNING BAG, 


the top. The base of the hem has narrow shirrs for 
fine elastic cord. Gather and sew this upon one of 
the card-board pieces. Cut another piece of goods 
fourteen by thirty inches, and gather the sides. 
Sew one side upon the pocket, and the other upon 
the second covered board. The third board is 
tacked at the top of this one, and between are 
flannel leaves forming a needle book. Eight little 
brass rings are sewed at the top of the bag, and 
through these is a ribbon, by which it is closed, 
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A Spectacle Case. 
—>— 

Make a card-board foundation for the spectacle 
case of the shape desired. Work 
some little design on the piece of 
plush or velvet used for the coy- 
ering. In cutting the plush for 
the back, allow an inch and a half 
to come over the top and bottom. 
Line with silk, and join the back 


witha silk cord. Fasten a ribbon 
on each corner, tie it in a bow, 
and run a large safety pin in the 
back of the bow, so that it will 
be always ready for an old lady to 
pin toher dress, A very durable 
case may be made of the same 
shape as here shown, by using 
leather ornamented with fancy 
stitching. Care should be taken 
not to make the case longer than the spectacles, 
else it may be difficult to remove the latter. 











An Emery-bag in a Nut-Shell. 
o> 


Select a large English walnut, open it with a 
knife and scrape it out on the inside. Bore two 
small holes in the ends of each half, draw a narrow 
ribbon through one end of each of the two halves 





A NUT-SHELL ‘‘ EMERY.”’ 


and tie the ends together. Draw ribbons through 
the other two holes, and make knots on the inside 
to keep them from coming through. These ribbon 
ends are to tie the shells together when not in use. 
Make a cushion to fit in the shell, fill it with emery 
and glue it in place as shown in the engraving. 








Pen- Wipers. 


The pen-wipers in the engraving, representing an 
umbrella and a shaw] strap, are formed out of old 
black silk. For the umbrella cut a number of round 
silk pieces, notch them on the edge, and cut a 
small hole in the center of each. Use a rustic stick 
for the handle, or a lead pencil with an ivory head 





TWO PEN-WIPERS. 


will answer. Make a groove in it near the bottom ; 
run a thread around the hole in the center and 
fasten it m the groove, then catch the pieces in 
several places and fasten them to the handle; the 
cord and tassel are made of black silk twist. To 





and front, finishing off the edge. 





make the shawl strap pen-wiper use a roll of silk 
which has been notched on the ends, and cover it 
with a piece of plaid ribbon. The strap and handle 
may be of narrow black ribbon or of thin leather. 





Staining and Finishing Wood-Work. 
—aagalt 


Persons who make fancy articles with the scroll 
or fret-saw, are aware how much those cut from 
cheap woods may be improved by ‘‘ebonizing’’ 
them, staining them black, 
or to imitate black walnut 
and other woods. But the 
utility of such stains is not 
confined to fancy articles. 
Furniture of different kinds, 
such as tables, cabinets, book 
shelves etc., if neatly made 
of pine, white-wood, or other 
cheap and easily worked 
woods, may, by staining and 
finishing, be made to appear 
quite as wellas if they were 
constructed of costly ma- 
terials. We have a set of 
pine book shelves stained in 
the manner to be presently 
described, which stands next 
to another set made of black 
walnut. If there is any dif- 
ference between the two, 
the stained shelves are the 
most pleasing in color. Per- 
sons of moderate means are 
not aware how much can be 
done in the way of home- 
made furniture, until they 
try. Ingenuity and a little 
mechanical skill will do 
wonders in providing vu- 
rious convenient household articles, which are 
quite as useful as those that are purchased, and at 
only a nominal cost. Wood that is merely stained 
has a dull, unpleasant appearance, and needs a coat 
of varnish to improve the color and to bring out 
the grain of the wood. For this purpose shellac 
varnish is better than that used by cabinet makers. 

SHELLAC VARNISH.—Shellac is a material which 
exudes from the twigs of several tropical trees 
when they are punctured by insects. As sold in 
the shops it is in thin brittle plates, of a rich brown 
color. It melts when heated, and is the basis of 
the best sealing-wax. Pour over shellac, in a wide 
mouthed bottle, enough strong alcohol to well 
cover it, set the bottle in a warm place, stir oc- 
casionally, and in a few days the shellac will be 
completely dissolved. 1t may be dissolved in a 
much shorter time if heated, but there is danger 
by this method of setting fire to the alcohol. In 
using, recollect that alcohol readily takes fire, and 
hence keep it out of all danger from this source. 
When the shellac is dissolved, if the varnish is too 
thick to apply readily with a brush, add more 
alcohol. The consistence of the varnish is best 
learned by experience. It is better to have it rather 
thin and apply a second coat, than tc use it when 
too thick. A glass jar such as is used for canning 
fruits, is a convenieut bottle for the varnish, as 
the cap can be fastened tight and prevent loss by 
evaporation. The jar need not be more than a 
fourth or a third full. The brush should be kept 





in the varnish, with its handle only long enoagh | 


to allow the cap of the jar to go on and cover both 
brush and varnish. In using, be careful to get 
none of the varnish between the jar and its cap, as 
that would cement it tight when thoroughly dried. 


Biack WALNtT S8tain.—The materials are cat- 
echu (also called cutch and terra Japonica), and 
bichromate of potash, both sold by druggists. 
Dissolve separately an ounce of each ina pint of 
water. The catechu will need the aid of heat. 
The wood is first washed with the catechu solution, 
and when dry, with the solution of bichromate, 
using swabs. The color may be made darker or 
lighter by varying the strength of the solutions. 
Varnish the wood work when thoroughly dry. 


Decorative Panels. 
_ _ — 
The wooden panels here given, are of either pine 
or oak, and nature herself has provided the deco- 


‘| rations. Gather cat-tails of various sizes and dry 


| them, pressing the leaves. 
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When perfectly dry, 
fasten the cat-tails on with small tacks, and gum 
the leaves in place. Tack a butterfly on the up- 
per corners, leaving the wings free, as though 
flying. If a natural butterfly cannot be procured, 


ANUS WA 2 LAT: 


TWO DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE PANELS, 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


a painted or silk one will answer. For the oak-leaf 
panel, select the leaves when they are turning red, 
and press them. Tack a small branch upon the 
panel, and gum on the leaves. Place a nest on 
the branck, with a stuffed bird bending over it. 


aoe 
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An Ottoman. 
—>> 
A neat and convenient ottoman is easily made by . 
covering a box ten inches square with some durable 


~~. ~ 
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: Fig. 1.—THE OTTOMAN OPEN, 
cloth. The topis padded with cotton, sawdust, or 
even fine hay. A strip of scarlet braid fastened 
around the top of the box with brass-headed tacks, 




















Fig.2.—THE OTTOMAN OLOSED, 
adds to the beauty of the foot rest. A drawer for 
small articles is placed near the bottom, The top 
is hinged, and below is a place for slippers, ete. 
The ottoman is shown with the top and drawer 
open in figure 1, and both closed in figure 2 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS 


PIII 


A Miserable Coward. 


JOHN R. CORYELL. 





—_>- 

Nick Hastings was a coward! There was no 
doubt about that. How could there be? Tom 
Jackson, who was a year younger, and two inches 
shorter, had hit him—hit him squarely in the face, 
and Nick had only cried. A boy twelve years old 
to ery! That was enough for the boys of Sequan- 
nit. They could stand 
anything but a coward. 
But then what could be 
expected of a boy who 
washed dishes and made 
beds! and Bob Young 
said he had seen Nick 
doing both these things. 

‘Here he comes now,’’ 
said one of the boys, as 
they stood outside the 
school -house door, wait- 
ing for the bell to ring. 
—‘*Go upand knock his 
hat off, Tom,” urged 
Frank Jones, the fighter 
of the village and the 
dunce of the school. 
—Tom Jackson was by 
no means a bad fellow, 
but he was not a little 
proud of.-his ability to 
make a bigger boy cry, 
so he swaggered up to 
a pleasant-looking lad 
who was approaching 
timidly, and knocked 
his straw hat off. Nick 
turned pale, looked de- 
prevatingly at his assail- 
ant, picked up his hat, 
and without putting it 
on again, tried to pass 
into the school-house.— 
“Take care, Tom,” 
called out. one of the 
boys, “‘you’ll get all 
wet—the dear little fel- 
low’s going to ery.”’— 
There certainly were 

tears in Nick’s eyes, and 
he glanced about in a 
nervous,frightened way, 
that would have been 
piteous to any but the 
thoughtless bovs who 
were bent on torment- 
ing him. — “ Did you 
make the beds all nice 











that he was perfect in his lessons, and was com- 
mended therefor by the master, who said he hoped 
the new boy would continue as he had gone on 
during his first week in the various classes. 

At the noon hour Nick did not venture to Jeave 
the school-house, but having eaten his luncheon, 
opened his books and tried to study, but by this 
time play had begun outside, and the merry shouts 
and laughter came in through the open window, 
so that, in spite of himself, he cculd not fix his at- 
tention. How he longed to go out and join in the 
games! But he knew what the result would be, 














and smooth, dear, be- 











eyes flash, ‘“‘ Because you won’t fight Tom Jackson. 
Why don’t you ?’—Tears came into Nick’s eyes; 
he seemed to be always ready with tears. But it 
was terrible, to be obliged to tell this girl that he 
was afraid. However, it was the truth, so he said: 
“I don’t want to fight. I don’t khow how. Iam 
afraid,” he said. But it was a strange way to say 
such a thing as that. The tears dried out of his 
eyes, his face flushed, and his words came sharply 
and distinctly. Sadie was quite taken aback. Nick’s 
manner would have suited a declaration of war on 
the whole school.—*‘ They say,’’ ‘he went on, in the 
same way, ‘‘that I’ma 
coward. [ don’t deny 
it. I can’t help it. They 
say 1 wash dishes and 
make beds. So I do, and 
I’m not ashamed of it. 
My mother is not strong 
enough, and I’m happy 
when I can do anything 
forher.?’ Nick stopped 
suddenly, and his man- 
ner changed again. He 
looked as if he expected 
Sadie to laugh at him. 
Not she, however, she 
was greatly astonished, 
that was all.— ‘Well, 
you’re a funny boy,” 
she said finally, ‘I 
don’t like fighting, but 
I’d thrash that Tommy 
Jackson if I were you. 
You can do it, I’m sure. 
But, anyhow, I like you 
just as much. Good 
bye.”’—Nick looked ad- 
miringly after the little 
Amazon, and wished he 
had her spirit, but as he 
had not, he sighed and 
studied again. When 
the afternoon session 
was over, he was pre- 
pared for a renewal of 
hostilities, and he was 
not disappointed, for no 
sooner was he well away 
from the school-house, 
than he was surrounded 
by a jeering crowd of 
boys, asking him ques- 
tions about dish-wash- 
ing and knife-scouring. 
Finally, one boy knock- 
ed his hat off, then 
another snatched his 
books from under his 
arm and scattered them 
over the ground. How 
much further the per- 

















fore you left home this 
morning ?”’ asked Bob 
Young, with mock in- 
terest; whereat the boys 
shouted, ‘How about washing the dishes?” 
inquired Frank Jones, who was rewarded for 
his wit by a laugh from his companions. Still 
Nick said nothing, but alternating from red to 
white, looked as if he had half a mind to turn and 
run. Instead of doing so, however, he tried to 
pass Tom so as to enter the school-house.—‘‘ Don’t 
you shove me,’’ said Tom, fiercely.—‘‘It was an 
accident, I—I—didn’t mean to,’’ stammered the 
boy, involuntarily raising bis arm to ward off a 
blow, which Tom’s closed fist seemed to threaten. 
At this juncture, fortunately, the bell rang, and a 
general rush was made for the school-room ; great 
eare being taken, nowever, to push and jostle Nick 
as much as possible, even the smallest boys taking 
a part in that amusement. Pale and frightened, 
the poor jad took his seat, choking back, as best 
he could, the tears that would struggle to run out 
at his eyes, conscious all the while that every eye 
in the room was on him, and that every soul there 
was full of contempt for his lack of bravery. 
It certainly did not mollify his school mates any 
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| Sadie had a very brisk, decided way of talking, 





| play ?”? demanded Sadie, abruptly. 





BRAVERY OF THE BEST SORT. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


and with a sigh, he turned resolutely to his books. 
He had succeeded in shutting his ears to the en- 
ticing sounds, and was deep in a problem, when he 
heard a pleasant voice say:—‘‘ Don’t hurry, Ill 
wait ’till you’re through.’’—‘*I beg pardon,” he 
stammered, as, looking up, he saw before him Sadie 
Pollard, the rosiest-cheeked and brightest-eyed of 
the school girls.—‘t Well, you ought to,’’ retorted 
Sadie, with intended severity, ‘‘after keeping me 
waiting so long.’’—‘‘I didn’t know you were here,”’ 
said Nick, politely.--‘‘ Why don’t you go out and 
‘*You don’t 
mean to say you like this sort of thing better.” — 
“T’d like to join them,’’ answered Nick, flushing, 
“but I don’t believe they’d let me.’”’-—‘‘Why not ?” 


and looked straight into Nick’s eyes as she spoke 
to him.—‘‘ Because,”’ he replied, locking down and 
speaking hesitatingly, “I think they don’t like 
me.’’—‘* Why not ?’’—“‘ Because.”” Nick could not 
tell that pretty, energetic girl why, and he stopped. 
—‘T know why.” Nick looking up, saw the girl’s 





secution would have 
been carried it is not 
possible to tell, for a 
; : ringing, girlish voice 
interrupted the sport.—‘‘ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves,’ and Sadie Pollard broke 
through the crowd and stood with flashing eyes by 
the side of the timid victim. ‘Don’t you dare to 
touch him again,’? she cried, and partly from 
shame, partly from respect for pretty Sadie, the 
boys fell sheepishly back. Aided by his champion, 
Nick gathered up his books, and overcome with 
shame, walked tearfully home with ‘ ery-baby ”’ 
and “coward” and ‘‘girl-boy,” ringing in his 
ears. He was grateful to Sadie, but he knew that 
by having helped him she had closed the door to 
any hope of making friends with his school fellows. 
However, they tormented him no more; they did 
worse, they refused to have anything to do with 
him, and excepting for his one friend, Sadie, he 
was an outcast from the young world of Sequannit. 

Shunned by his fellows, Nick soon fell into the 
habit of frequenting the machine shops of the rail- 
road company, and having a natural taste for 
mechanics, he was not long in making friends with 
the men. The locomotives were Nick’s great de- 
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light, and if, aftera trying day at school, where 
not a face had a friendly glance for him, he could 
contrive to have ashort ride with Jim Bolton on 
the ‘‘ Big Buffalo,’’ as the largest engine was called, 
he felt perfectly happy. An odd sort of friendship 


had sprung up between the timid, shrinking boy | 
and burly Jim, the engineer, and the man was | 


ns ready to impart his knowledge as the boy was 
eager to receive it, so it came about that Nick, in 











OLD MAN LOBSTER, 


the course of time, could not only work the engine, 
but knew the signals and all the details of railroad 
engineering as well as Jim himself. Jim was a 
stalwart giant of a man, and it troubled him greatly 
that Nick should be such a coward, for he knew 
all about the boy’s troubles. He talked to Nick, 
and pointed out that he was strong enough to 
hold his own, but the Jad only held his head down, 
and acknowledged that he did uot have the cour- 
age. How it hurt Nick to be scorned as he was, 
nobody could even guess, and if he had the cour- 
age, he would have fought every boy in school 
rather than endure such contemptuous treatment. 

One holiday the ‘‘ Big Buffalo’ was to pull an 
excursion train from the great city not far away, 


to a grove some distance from Sequannit, Nick | 


was to go with Jim, and in the whole country 
there was not a happier boy. The day passed in 
perfect bliss for Nick, and it was not without 
exultation that, when the long train stopped at 





OLD MADAM LOBSTER. 


Sequannit on its homeward trip, he saw the boys 
of the village eyeing him with envy. He sat quite 
alone in the cab of the engine, for Jim and his 
assistants had gone into the depot to get some 
sandwiches. Nick, pretending not to see the boys, 
put his hand on the lever for staring the engine 
and looked unconcernedly out of the window and 4 
along the track. There was something very grand 





in such familiarity with the mighty locomotive, and 


for once Nick felt that he was superior to his 
tormentors.—But what was it made him suddenly 
shade his eyes and peer so anxiously out of the 
window? What was that rushing along the track, 
around the bend of the river? It was fully three 
miles away, but Nick could see a locomotive under 
full pressure tearing over the track like mad. The 
wrong track too—their track, what could it mean ? 
All these questions flashed through Nick’s mind in 
an instant, and by way of answer all of Jim’s stories 
of railroad accidents passed in review before him. 
Was this arunaway engine? Was it uncontrolled 
by human hand at the lever? Was there to bea 
collision? Nick thought of the cars crowded with 
women and children merrily chatting behind him. 

It was fearful ! Where was Jim? Why did he not 
come? The coming engine was flying along, al- 
ready a mile nearer, Nick peered out again. He 
could see no face through the window. Oh hor- 
rible! Was he to stand there and watch that fiery 
monster bring death to hundreds of laughing chil- 
dren? There wasno more time for thinking. What 
was to be done, must be done at once. He pulled 
the rope and “Big Buffalo” sent forth a hoarse 
shriek of defiance. He darted along the tender and 
with all his strength snatched out the coupling pin. 
The engine was free. Jim was out on the platform 
two hundred yards away running for his engine 
for the whistle had made him drop everything and 
his eye had taken in the whole situation at a glance. 
Nick looked at Jim, then at the coming engine. 
The engine would be there first. He hesitated no 
longer. He pulled the Jever. A slow ‘“‘chu chu,” 
and ‘‘ Big Buffalo”’ started out to meet his antag- 
onist. Wider and wider opened the valve and 
swifter and swifter flew the mighty engine along 
the iron rails. On came the other; on flew “ Big 
Buffalo,”’ with a boy’s white face framed in the 
open window ; nearer and nearer, but a few seconds 
more. Mightily the hearts of the iron monsters 
throbbed ; swiftly the blood coursed through the 
veins of the boy, who with starting eyes and pray- 
erful lips, waited for the end—waited to be whirled 
into the eternity which he could almost see. ‘‘ They 
will be saved anyhow,” he kept saying to himself, 
“mother, mother,”’ he whispered. A terrible shock ! 
The battle was over! The wicked monster, over- 
thrown by the valiant ‘‘ Big Buffalo,” lay in a ditch 


| alongside of the track and the victor stretched at 


full length on his side angrily struggled to whirl 
along on his flying wheels. But Nick ! Where was 
Nick? Nick the savior of a hundred lives! Nick 
the hero! Nick the brave! He lay crushed under 
the engine. Fifty pairs of strong arms tugged at 
‘‘ Big Buffalo”’ to free the mangled body, and big 
Jim Bolton sobbed like a baby, like poor little 
Nick himself, as he held the boy’s shoulders in his 
arms ready to pull him out, the moment the engine 
was lifted enough. There! So! Laid out on the 
soft green grass with Jim’s coat under his head 
was the “‘cry-baby,”’ the “girl-boy,”’ the “‘coward.”’ 
But he was not crying now. The crowds about 
him were doing that. ‘Is he dead doctor ?”’—“ No, 
see, he’s opening his eyes. Hush! What does he 
say ?”—“I saved ’em, did’nt I Jim? Tell mother 
I’m all right won’t you Jim ?”’—‘“*And I called youa 
coward,” sobbed Jim, ‘‘ Your the bravest lad in 
the country Nick.’’—‘‘ Indeed he is,” assented the 
crowd. And that was the verdict of all Sequannit 
too. And when Nick’s leg was made whole again, 
Sadie Pollard was not his only friend at school. 
Nothing was good enough for him, nobody could 
be friendly enough. But there was a puzzle still. 
Said Tom Jackson one day to Nick. ‘Jim Bolton 
says that what you did, tyould scare the bravest 
man he ever saw. If you’re so brave, why would’nt 
you fight? You could lick me all to pieces.” —‘ I 
was afraid to fight you,” answered Nick flushing. 
—‘Oh! Get out! Why wasn’t you’afraid to go on 
the engine then ?”—*‘1 didn’t think of that then,” 
was the ingenuous reply ‘‘I only thought of the 
people who would be killed if I didn’t go on to meet 
the engine.”—‘“I guess you’re humbugging about 
being afraid,” said Tom.—‘‘No heis’nt,” volunteer- 
ed Sadie, with a blush, ‘‘ I asked father and he says 
Nick has the best kind of courage—moral courage, 
and he does'nt like to fight because heis’nt brutal 
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enough, and I am sure father knows.”? And Sadie 
was confident that she had told the boys of Se- 
quannit, a very unpalatable but wholesome truth. 





A Pig Album. 
ages < 
The album shown in the engraving can be easily 
made by cutting several pieces of card-board or 


stiff paper, twelve inches long and five wide. Fold | 
them together, run a ribbon through the back, and 
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tie the ends in a bow on the outside. Let each one 
in turn draw a pig and write his or her name, with 
the eyes closed, upon a page of the album. The 
strange figures thus made will furnish abundant 
amusement among a gathering of young folks, 
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Lobster Claw Tooth-Pick Holder. 


Children who live within reach of lobster claws, 
and they can reach out pretty far some times, may 
exercise their ingenuity in constructing various 
kinds of strange looking things. On this page we 
present pictures of two tooth-pick holders that a 
young friend has made. The old man isan odd 
combination, having the body of a shell-fish and 
the feet of a fowl. The place where his brains 
should be is hollowed out, and becomes a receptacle 
for wooden tooth-picks. If too feeble to stand 
alone, a cane may be given him for asupport. The 
old lady has a low forehead, but what may be lack- 
ing in this part of the head is more than balanced 
by a wonderful development of the lower jaw. 
She prefers to carry her load of tooth-picks upon 
her back and can get along without the aid of a cane. 
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An Old Puzzle Improved. 
nase bir 


In December we gave, under this title, three holes 
—a square, a circular, and a T-shaped opening, the 
puzzle being to so shape a single 
plug, or block, that it will fill each 
one of these openings. The shape 
and proportion of the openings 
were given in December,and we now 
give those of the block to fill them. 
By way of trial, cut openings of the 
proper size and shape in a piece of stiff paper, or 
card-board, and make the plug from a piece of tur- 
nip, or other material, that is easily whittled. 
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An Illustrated Rebus :—The rebus here gh 
en contains a very important truth expressed in: 


impressive form by one of America’s gret 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
—>—__ 


Toys? Yes, I believe in toys. I like those toys 
best that cause the boys and girls to ask: ‘‘ What 
makes it do so?” I came across a toy a few days 
ago, like one which gave me great pleasure when 
I was a younster. An older person, a kind friend, 
made it for me during one winter evening, and 
I valued the toy all the more for that reason. 

IT WAS A THAUMATROPE. 

Before explaining its long name, let me describe 
the toy. It is simply a circular piece of card-beard, 
with two short strings attached at opposite points, 





as in figure 1. Upon one side of the card is drawn 
a bird-cage, and on the opposite side is a picture 
of a bird. The strings are taken between the thumb 
and fore-finger of each hand, and the card made to 
turn rapidly, by twisting the strings, when the bird 
will appear exactly as if it were in the cage as in 
figure 1. Instead of the bird and cage, a juggler 
may be upon one side of the card, and the balls he 
is tossing on the other. On one side may be a 
fence, and on the other a man on horseback, so 
placed that when the card is in motion the horse- 
man will appear as if leaping the fence. The body 
and legs of a man one side, and the head and 
arms on the other, are among the many ways in 
which the toy is varied. The name Thaumatrope, 
is one made up from the Greek words for ‘‘wonder”’ 
and ‘‘ to turn,”’ and is really “‘ wonder-turner.” 

Of course you will ask. ‘‘How do we see the 
figures on both sides of the card at once?’ When 
we look at an object the impression it makes upon 
the eye lasts about one-eighth of asecond. When 
we wink, we know that the eyelid completely shuts 
off the light, yet we do not lose sight of the objects 
we are looking at. If you light the end of a stick, 
so as to have a live coal at one end, and move 


that end rapidly around, the eye will see a complete 


circle of fire. Yet we know there is but a single 
point, or spark. That spark is moving and the eye 
keeps the impression made by the spark until it 
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—POTATO STARCH GRAINS. 


Fig. 2. 
Yes around again to the point from which it 
arted, and gives the impression of a circle of fire. 
the toy, the image of the bird and that of 
follow one another so rapidly that we 


at 


Fig, 1.—THE THAUMATROPE, OR “WONDER TURNER.”’ 
Re-Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


seem to see both at the same time. When you 
were riding upon a rapidly moving train, did you 
ever try to count the posts of a fence not far from 
the side of the road ? If the train is moving very 
rapidly, the light from one post falls upon the eye 
before the impression made by the preceding post 
has ceased. The posts thus become blended 
together, the mind can not distinguish one from 
another, and but few of them can be counted. 
SOMETHING ABOUT STARCH. 

Perhaps you may think of starch only as a ma- 
terial to give to collars, muslin dresses and other 
articles of clothing, a desired stiffness, and wonder 
why I should wish to talk 
about it. Its employment 
in the laundry is but one, 
and a very insignificant use 
of starch. It forms a large 
part of our food and that 
of our domes‘ic animals, 
and is really, not only ong 
of the very important 
substances, but in itself 
one of the most interest- 
ing with which 1 am ac- 
quainted. We find starch 
abundant in the seeds of 
plants, and also in their 
stems, especially that form 
of stem called a tuber, in 
roots, etc. Wheat, Rice, 
Indian Corn and other 
grains used as food contain more than half 
their weight of starch, and the potato is one- 
fifth starch, with much water. When it is sepa- 











Fig. 3.—WHEAT STARCH. 


rated from other matters, it appears as a fine 
| white powder. When this powder is examined 
by a powerful microscope, it is found to consist 
of rounded grains, which vary in size and shape, 
but these are very constant for each plant, and one 
| skilled in the use of a microscope can, by its aid, 
| distinguish one kind from another. Those of you 
| who have the American Agriculturist Compound 
Microscope, can readily examine the starch grains 
by scraping off the least bit of the inside of a raw 
potato, upon a slip of glass, adding a drop of water, 
covering with another glass and placing it under 
the microscope. The engravings show you the 
difference between the most common kinds of 
starch. In the wheat and other grains, in the 
potato, etc., the starch grains fill the cells of which 
these are made up, and the engravings show the 
walls of these cells. The grains of the potato 
(fig. 2), are the largest of the common kinds of 
starch. They are about the three-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, and about three times as large as 
the graine of wheat starch (fig.3). Rice starch (fig.4), 
is in smaller grains, they being only the three-thous- 
andth part of an inch in diameter. The grains of 
sago starch are shown in figure5. The corn starch 
grains (fig. 6), are packed so closely in the kernel 
that they squeeze one another into a more or less 
six-sided shape,and when magnified appear angular. 
The same takes place with rice starch, When 
highly magnified, the surface of the starch grains 
is found to be marked with lines, as may be seen 
very plainly in those of the potato. Starch is not 
altered by cold water, and in the manufacture of 
potato starch the grains are separated from the 

















other portions, the cells, etc., by the use of water. 
You can imitate the manufacture of starch from 
potatoes, by grating up a clean potato or part of 
one, upon a coarse kitchen grater. Tie the pulp 
thus obtained by grating in a piece of muslin, which 
should not be too fine. Squeeze this bag of pulp 
repeatedly in a bow] of water, as long as any starch 
appears to wash out through the muslin. Allow 





Fig. 5.—8aGO STARCH. 


the starch to settle to the bottom of the bowl, and 
carefully pour off the water. If the starch should 
not be white and clean, stir it up with more water, 
allow it to settle again, and pour off once more. 
Then allow the starch to dry. What will be left 
in the muslin? Of course the frame work of the 
potato, the cells of which it was composed, badly 
broken up by the operation of grating. If you 
place a little of the wet starch in a cup and pour 
boiling water upon it, you will have starch paste, 
or ‘*made starch,” such as is used for stiffen- 
ing collars and other articles in the Jaundry. 
That starch forms a most important part of our 
food you will at once see, as you think of 
the various things we eat, and it may remind 
you to ask, since plants produce so much starch : 
Of what use is it to the plant? When seed wheat, 
seed corn, and other grains are placed in the warm 
soil, a little plant soon appears. This plant begins 
to grow before it has roots by which to take up its 
food from the soil. The starch in the seeds sup- 
plies food to the infant plant. It is stored in the 
seed for that very purpose. When potatoes are 
kept in a warm place, sprouts will grow from them 
often several feet long. The material, the food so 
to speak, for these shoots, was the starch in the 
potato, which will be light and shrivelled. The 
starch was stored in the potato to feed the new 
growth. Starch then is really provided as food 
for plant growth. It is the form in which the plant 
stores up its reserve material for future use. We 
always find starch where it will be needed for this 
use, and frequently in abundance, as we have seen 
in the grains and in potatoes. THE Doctor. 
Oo —_ 


BE CAREFUL ABouT CANDIES.—Nearly all young 
people like candy. They should know, that some 
of the coloring used in candies is poisonous and 
likely to produce illness if nothing more serious. 
Eat only white, or uncolored candies save the com- 





Fig. 6.—OoRN STARCH. 


mon red kinds. The dye used to make the’common 


crimson or dull red color, is harmless. The Health — 


"Officers of New York City lately destroyed three 
ions of candy colored with dangerous drugs, and 
thus prevented many children from being poisoned. 
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Our Gallery of Dogs—Pointers. 


The well-bred Pointer is a fine sporting dog, preferred 
by many to any other kind. The head is long from the eyes 
to the broad, square nose, and the forehead is full, with a 
depression in the center, The head is well set upon a 
long neck, slightly arched, and sloping to the shoulders. 
The body is long, with bowed ribs, wide hips, loins 
soniewhat arched and very firm. The tail or ‘‘ stern” is 
broad and stout at the base, and near the end tapers toa 
fine point. Some persons see a resemblance between 
the Pointer’s tail and the sting of a wasp, though of 
course in shape, and not in size. The tail is one of the 
most important cbaracteristics of the Pointer, any mix- 
ture of foreign or mongrel blood quickly showing itself 
in this extremity, The shoulders are well formed and 


take it. Sent it to Chicago, and when he got the re- 
turns, the wheat netted him thirty-three cents a bushel.” 
“How many bushels did you get per acre?’°—He 
smiled, and said: ‘‘ Twelve bushels, pretty poor. Hail 
hurt it: Thought, at onetime, it would not be worth any- 
thing.” In reply to questions, he said: ‘‘ Paid four cents 
a bushel for threshing. I furnished twelve men besides 
myself. Ten-horse machine-threshers furnished four 
horses and threemen. I had to get three teams for the 
machine, two teams to draw grain to granary, one anda 
quarter mile away, and one team to draw away the straw 
with asweep. We had four men to pitch the grain from 
the stacks to the machine, two on a stack, on each side of 
the machine ; two band cutters; one pulling away straw, 
the others bagging, hauling, and unloading grain.”— 
‘““What does it cost a bushel all told?”—‘tI do not 





know. Have never figured it up. Threshers,”’ he said, 





passing farm after farm, Another village, to the right, 
with two elevators, . We stop a moment at Rudolph, and 
then on again over the prairies through Aberdeen and 
Ordway. For some time we watched a fire in the dis- 
tance—probably a burning straw stack, ten or fifteen 
miles away. It looks like a Jight-house at sea. 
Columbia.—This is the terminus of the C.& N. W. 
R. R. Further travel north and west is by stage. It is 
a thriving village, large hotel, good stores, grist mill, 
elevator,and above all, active, enterprising, intelligent 
people. We drove out eight or ten miles into the coun- 
try. We were accompanied by an experienced hunter, 
who took with him twenty-five decoy geese made of 
sheetiron. Flocks of geese were flyingin all directions, 
We stopped in the middle of a large wheat stubble field, 
with stacks of wheat yet unthreshed. We duga hole in 
the ground, six or seven feet long, and four or five feet 





muscular, and with straight, stout forelegs and a deep | 


chest, the Pointer is a grand, graceful dog, full of speed 
and endurance. In color, Pointers vary greatly, white 
with yellow, black, or lemon-colored heads, being the 
most prized. This, however, is onlya secondary matter, 
some breeders preferring one set of markings, and 
another something very different. The engraving pre- 
sented above shows a fine specimen of the Smooth- 
haired Pointer, that is dear to every true hunter’s heart. 
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Mr. Joseph Harris in the Far West. 


Editorial Correspondence.* 
> 

Watertown.--Twenty minutes for dinner. Walked 
quite a distance into the town to a new hotel in process 
of erection. Railrcad officials and their friends shown 
to a separate table with a clean cloth. Ourtable not so 
inviting. ‘ Roast beef, roast pork, roast goose,” said 
the waiter, glibly.—‘‘ Goose,” we said, and got a few 
bones. Conductor said “‘goose,”’ too, but was told it was 
all gone. After we left Watertown we passed a large 
lake, and on a wheat stubble was a flock of wild geese ; 
not less than five hundred. From here to Henry, and so 
on to Clark, a fine country. 


Clark Centre.—Grist mill, two banks, a school- 
house, that cost five thousand dollars, a Congregational 
church, costing three thousand dollars, and every in- 
dication of growing prosperity. A young farmer, who 
has one hundred and sixty acres of land about eight 
miles from Clark, got on board. Came from Whiteside 
Co., Il., and likes Dakota. A young man can get a start. 
If he has a little money he can do still better. New 
man just moved into town, bought a fine half section, 
three hundred and twenty acres, for six hundred dollars. 
“Tell me,” said I, “about your own farming. How 
much land have you under cultivation ?”—‘' I had thirty 
acres of wheat this year,’’ he said. ‘‘ Have just threshed 
and sold it. Got fifty-one cents per bushe!. I know a 
man who was offered fifty-two cents. He would not 
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A SMOOTH-HAIRED POINTER. 
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“* will take the job, and do all the work, and board them- 
selves, for ten cents per bushel. They takea tent and 
cooking stove with them, and camp out.” 


Frankfort to Redfield.—A wonderfully fine 
country, large farms, good buildings, and clean and thor- 
ough cultivation. Large herds of cattle. Fine farm 
houses. English-looking wheat stacks. Field of corn, 
not more than four acres, as clean as a garden, literally. 


Redfield to Columbia.—We left Redfield with 
a bright afternoon sun shining, and it continued shining 
as we rolled on over the prairies. Nothing can be more 
charming. To the right, five or six miles off, a large 
village looks like acity set on a hill. Farm houses, with 
stacks, dot the landscape. Here and there is a little ten 
by twelve wooden building, the temporary residence in 
part, of some young man establishingaclaim. Occasion- 
ally one is painted, and has aboutit an air of comfort, as 
though a family lived there and intended to remain. 
Here is an actual scene, faithfully noted down, near 
Athol. Stacks of hay on the unbroken prairie, scores of 
them. Not over eight feet high, and fifteen feet long. 
A man driving aload of grain to market along the prairie. 
A ten-horse power threshing-machine at work. Team 
pulling away the straw. Man in adjoining fleld plowing 
with athree-horse sulky plow. Wagon and team at the 
granary; another at the stack; woman and children at 
the house—children excited because the threshers have 
come, woman glad because the threshers will soon be 
gone. In the distance, over the prairie, a steam-traction 
engine, puffing out black smoke, and drawing the sep- 
arator, while our train rushes by, and ina few minutes 
stops at Northville. Another. village to the right, with 
three elevators, and probably a railroad, all seeking busi- 
ness from the thrifty prairie country, and doing much to- 
wards making farming possible, if not profitable. A 
wagon, with three horses abreast, stopson the prairie to 
let the train go by. Four stacks of wheat in the open 
country, waiting to be threshed. Farm house, with 
twelve stacks as well made as you see them in England. 
Two snipe fly by the side of the train, and “keep gain- 
ing all the time,” so says Charley. As the sun goes 
down, we are &till rushing over the boundless prairies, 





deep. Stuck up the decoys in the stubble, a few yards 
from the hole, and waited for the geese. We had not 
long to wait. Our friend was one of the quietest of men, 
who rarely spoke above a whisper; but as soonasa 
flock of geese came near enough, his whole nature 
changed. He sprang up, with his gun to his shoulder, 
and yelled; ‘‘Whack’em boys, whack’em! Give it to 
*em!"—He fetched a goose at every. shot. We were 
not so successful, and Charley thonght it was a 
sneaking way of hunting. My friend and Charley thonght 
they would go and hunt ducks, while I might remain in 
the hole for the geese. After they were gone, i took the 


spade and trimmed off the sides of the hole, and studied - 


the character of this new prairie soil. The surface is a 
black sand—or rather, sand, full of decayed vegetable 
matter. Much of it is remarkably fine—almost an im- 
palpable powder. It is easy digging. This black soil is 
about two and a half feetdeep. We then struck a layer 
of hard clay. On forcing the spade down two or three 
inches, it suddenly descended as though we had struck a 
rabbit hole. It was,in fact, nothing but very loose, 
light sand. In other words, the soil consisted of two 
and a half feet sand, filled with decayed vegetable matter, 
and then a three or four-inch layer of clay, and beneath 
this, a bed of sand of unknown depth. I traced some of 
the wheat roots down into the clay. Judging from the 
stubble, and from the stacks, there must have beena 
good crop of wheat. The oats I saw were rather short in 
the straw, and did not indicate any excess. of fertility. 
The soil must be easily worked, and moderate crops of 
grain can doubtless be obtained for many years to 
come. Getting tired of waiting for the geese, and my 
duck-shooting friends, I took out my note book and com- 
menced to write. There was a strong, cold wind blow- 
ing, but seated in this hole Lcould write very comfort- 
ably. Never had an editor a snugger or quieter sanctum, 
Charley found ducks literally by the thousand. 

I found prices paid for produce in the as follows: 
Potatoes, twenty cents per bushel; No. 1 hard whet 
forty-nine cents; Nov? hard, forty-six cents; w 
seed, twenty-five cents per pound; box elder sead, tl 
cents per pound; oats, seventeen cents per bushel; 
for seed, seventy-five cents per bushel.” “We 
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mill,’ said my informant, “and then flax would bea very 
profitable crop.” I noticed a poster stuck up in the coun- 
try, that Mr. Blank would pay cash for wheat. I called 
on Mr. B., and found him a very intelligent young man. 
While talking to him, a farmer drove into town, with a 
load of wheat. He asked Mr. B. if he wanted any wheat. 
—** No,” he replied, ** I would not take the wheat if you 
would give it tome.”’—I felt sorry for the farmer. After 
he was gone, Iasked Mr. B. what the farmer would do 
with the wheat.—*‘ Oh,” he said, “‘ He will sell it to the 
monopolists.” Isuppose he meant the elevator men. 
“This isa grand country,” said Mr. B., “you can raise 
all the grain you want, but it is too far from market. 
You can get nothing for it.”—‘* At any rate,” said I, 
“you have managed to knock the bottom out of the 
wheat market of the world. I sold as good white winter 
wheat as I ever raised before Ileft home, for eighty cents 
per bushel.”"—‘“ Out here,” said some one who was stand- 
ing by the stove, ‘‘a man should not try to make any- 
thing but a living or a farm; if he does that, he is all 
right; if he tries to do anything else, he is left.’’—I 
called at a butcher’s shop, was offered ribs of beef, 
eighty per cent bone and skin, forten cents per pound. 
round steak, sixteen cents per pound; sirloin steak, by 
no means extra, eighteen cents. ‘‘Is not that high?” I 
remarked.—* Well,” he said, ‘‘I will let you have two 
pounds for thirty-five cents,”—or for a bushel of soft 
wheat, perhaps, I thought. ‘‘ What do you pay for live 
hogs?” I asked.—‘ Five cents a pound,” he replied, 
“when we can get any here—but we get very few. We 
send to Minnesota for our cattle, sheep and hogs.” 


The Court was sitting at Columbia, in a room over a 
hardware store. A young man from Whiteside Co. IIl., 
was on trial for murder. At any rate, it was expected that 
the case would be called. It is about a year since this 
young man did the deed. There was a spare bed in our 
room at the hotel, and after we had retired, the landlord 
showed a man into the room to occupyit. He wasa 
pleasant-looking young fellow, with a bright, candid 
manner.—I was in bed, and while the new comer was un- 
dressing, I asked him where he wasfrom. This is not, 
I believe, considered an uncivil question, because ina 
town or country, not half a dozen years old, the chances 
are, that everybody you meet, comes from somewhere.— 
**Iam from Morrison, Whiteside Co., Ill..°—‘ That,” 
said I, “is where the young man came from who is on 
trial for shootinga man. Are you a friend of his?”— 
“Well sir,” he replied. “If you will not be frightened, 
Iam the man himeelf.” 

We left Columbia, Dakota, on Thursday, Oct. 23, at 
%.30a.m. It was a lovely morning. There had been a 
sharp frost in the night, and as we rode over these broad 
and beautiful rolling prairies I told Charley of Fred Law 
Olmstead’s first visit to England, and of his enthusiastic 
description of a morning walk. ‘‘ There I was,” he ex- 
claimed, “right in the midst of it—the country, and such 
a@ country—drooping, drizzling, glistening, gorgeous. I 
stood dumb-stricken by its loneliness.” It is over thirty 
years since I read this, and I quoted from memory, and 
will not vouch for its verbal accuracy. But I know the 
place he describes. It has a beauty all itsown. This 
new prairie country we are now riding over, differs from 
it in every particular. The English climate is moist and 
lymphatic; this is dry and stimulating. Englandis an 
old, thickly-settled country. You cannot go a dozen 
miles without passing village after village. Here you 
can ride mile after mile, with nothing in sight but the 
sky and the prairie. But it also has a beauty all its own. 
I too was dumb-stricken by its loneliness. I wish I could 
describe the scene. The prairie grass, if it is prairie 
grass, is only about a foot high, and not very thick on 
the ground. At this season of the year it is, of course, 
not green. The wind and sun have dried it and left i: 
standing where it grew. It is hay, and is not a heavy 
crop. There may be halfa ton to the acre, but there are 
millions of acres. We merely see a narrow section of it 
on each side the railroad, just as in crossing the Atlantic 
we see a narrow section of water on each side of the 
steamer, but we know that for hundreds of miles in each 
direction, “‘ Uncle Sam has Iand enough to give us alla 
farm.”’ For the time being, I let all considerations of 
politics, agriculture, the future of the country, free trade, 
protection, railroad monopolies, cheap wheat, and what 
is to become of us, stand aside,and gave myself up to the 


enjoyment of the scene. The first place we stopped at 


was Ordway, and then on again over the prairies. The 
sun was shining bright. The frost was still on the grass, 
and the frozen dew drops sparkled in the sun like count- 


‘Jess millions of diamonds of the first water. We go on, 


on, and still the diamonds glitterand glisten and sparkle. 
A German who sat in the seat in front of me, caught my 
eye, and pointing out of the window remarked, “ Very 
pretty.” He was forgetting his troubles, if he had any— 
and who has not—and was carried away by the beauty of 
‘the country, throngh which he was passing. 


Mr. Harris will continue his entertaining and 


valuable Notes on Western Travel in succeed- 


fag numbers of the American Agriculturist. 





A Premium for Juveniles. 
—< = 

The Weeden Steam Engine has proved to be one 
of the most popular premiums for juveniles ever 
presented by the American Agriculturist, We have 
made arrangements for a new supply of them, and 
now put them up with extra care, with extra ex- 
pense to ourselves, in wooden boxes prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose, to insure their safe de- 
livery. While this is an additional expense to our- 
selves, we shall cheerfully undergo it to insure 
their safe delivery. For a detailed description of 
this elegant premium, see page 84. 





A Strong Editorial Staff. 
ate. 

The able corps of Editors, who for so many years 
have made the American Agriculturist a welcome 
visitor to hundreds of thousands of readers, are still 
bending all their energies to make the Journal, if 
possible, more interesting and valuable than ever. 
New writers on various agricultural topics are to 
be added during the year, and we can assure our 
readers that no pains will be spared to keep the 
American Agriculturist in the front, as the recog- 
nized agricultural Journal of the world, 





The German American Agriculturist. 
—>— 

Like the English American Agriculturist, the Ger- 
man American Agriculturist is the most beautiful 
and valuable periodical of its kind in the world. 
If you have a German neighbor, or one who speaks 
the German tongue in your family, you could not 
do better than to see that he has this paper. The 
price is the same as the English. It makes a 
splendid present to send to your friends in the 
Fatherland, and those who are coming to this 
country should have the paper for some time to 
study it, in order to prepare themselves for the new 
country to which they are coming. 





All Satisfied. 


ee 

Our premiums for subscribers this year give 
general satisfaction. From about October first 
(when we commenced delivering them), until the 
present time, we have received no complaints of 
any serious character. Send for your Premium 
List, every subscriber who has not one already. 
Others who are not subscribers, can forward six 
cents for specimen copy of the American Agricul- 
turist Premium List, and specimen pages of the 
Cyclopedia and the Dictionary. 





When do you Wish to Begin? 
aos eee 

We have stated on the second page of this num- 
ber that subscriptions may begin at any time. 
Unless senders of subscriptions state to the con- 
trary, we assume that they wish to begin with the 
first of January. If, however, you desire them 
to begin with the February, or March Number, 
please so state in forwarding subscriptions. 





The American Agriculturist in Australia. 
— = 

The American Agriculturist has always been a 
favorite in Australia and New Zealand—the soil, 
climate, and other agricultural conditions being so 
much like our own, that those interested in farm- 
ing pursuits there, have found our Journal alike 
interesting and valuable. Mr. Lawrence F. Abbot, 
who has just sailed from New York for Melbourne, 
will make arrangements for still further extending 
our circulation in those countries. Meanwhile, we 
shall be pleased to have all of our subscribers, who 
have not already renewed for 1885, forward their 
subscriptions immediately upon receiving this. 


_ See page 85 for full description of our new premium, Webster's Practical. 
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Our Very Latest Books, 


Published, Imported, and sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening.— 
We have in preparation a Dictionary of Gardening and 
Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture. This gives an 
account of the various cultivated plants, including their 
history, uses and culture, and also defines the technical 
terms employed by writers and gardeners. The work is 
illustrated with a great profusion of engravings, and 
wil! no doubt prove the most valuable and useful work 
of its kind ever offered. In two volumes; the first 
volume nearly ready. 


A Dictionary of Plant Names.—The full 
title of this work is: ‘‘A Dictionary of English names 
of Plants, applied in England, and among English-speak- 
ing people, to Cultivated and Wild Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, by William Miller. In two parts, English-Latin, 
and Latin-English.” Though the compiler of this work 
is English, he has not overlooked American common 
names. The work, so far as we have examined it, is 
very full of the common names of our plants, and it can 
not fail to be of great value to those who have occasion 
to use a work of this kind. Price, post-paid, $5.00. 

Prairie Experience in Handling Cattle 
and Sheep, by Major W. Shepherd, R. E., with 
Tilustrations from Sketches by the Author. This is an 
8vo. volume of 266 pages, and has a sumptuousness of 
paper, type, thick leads, and wide margins, so pleasing 
to the book-lover. The author, coming to a new world, 
and settling at once in its wildest portions, appears to 
have adapted himself to his new surroundings with 
remarkable facility, and is consequently well qualified 
for the position of teacher to those who contemplate a 
similar mode of life. The author is a quick observer, and 
relates what he has seen in a lively manner. Having 
passed some years in a similarly wild life in another 
part of the country, the writer can testify to the general 
accuracy of the present work, and its great value to those 
about tofollow a life in the Far West. American Agri- 
culturist, Price, post-paid, $3.00. 


Fly-Fishing, Salmon, Trout and Gray- 
ling.—The full title is: ‘ Recollections of Fly-Fish- 
ing for Salmon, Trout, and Grayling, with notes on their 
Habits and History, by Edward Hamilton, M. D., F.L.S. 
Illustrated by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Sey- 
mour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts. New York : The 
American Agriculturist, 1885." The enthusiastic angler is 
usually an enthusiast in the literature of his craft. All 
such will wish to possess this beautiful work, both for 
its entertaining contents and as a specimen of thorough- 
ness in book-making not often met with in these days 
of cheapness. The paper is of a kind that delights the 
senses of the ‘*book-worm,” as he turns over the page, 
while the print is worthy of the page that bears it. The 
engravings are all excellent, but the frontispiece would 
give a value to the book, had it no other claims. This is 
a Mezzotint of a Salmon Pool, engraved expressly for 
this‘ work by Francis Seymour Haden, an artist who is 
eminent as an etcher, and who is doing much to revive 
the well-nigh forgotten art of mezzotint engraving. In 
some kinds of engraving the artist’s work is copied by 
the engraver; in etching and mezzotint, the artist who 
designs, must also produce the engraving. In noting the 
mechanical perfection of the book, we would not over- 
look the literary merits of the work, of which it is high 
praise to say that they are worthy of the setting that has 
been given them. Price, post-paid, $1.75. 


Cranberry Culture, Natural History, Cultiva- 
tion, Management, etc. New and Enlarged Edition. By 
J.J. White: Illustrated. New York: American Agricul- 
turist, When this work was first published,we regarded it 
as the most complete and satisfactory of the many 
special treatises on fruit culture, and the new edition. 
only confirms this opinion. The Cranberry has very few 
varieties, and descriptions of these, which form a large 
portion of the works on the culture of other fruits, in 
this volume require but little space, and it is mainly 
devoted to cultural matters. The ground required for 
successful cranberry growing is peculiar, the require- 
ments of the plant are unlike those of any other in culti- 
vation, and the localities presenting them, are not 
numerous. The selection of a proper locality is a matter 
of the first importance. The directions for this, and its 
preparation for and planting the vines, are admirably 
full and clear. The cultivation of the vines, and all details 
that relate to the crop, to the final marketing, or con- 
signing, are very full, and the author appears to have 
anticipated every difficulty the novice is likely to en- 
counter. In the fifteen years that have passed since the 
first edition appeared, many perticulars ‘relating to the 
culture have been modified, and eome improvements and 
discoveries have been made. All these have been incor- 
porated in the present edition, which is now, as was the 
first one, a complete exponent of the present knowledge 
relating to Cranberry Culture. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
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A Splendid Dairy 

is one that yields its owner @ good profit through the whole 
season. But he must supply the cows with what they need 
in order for them to be able to keep up their product. When 
their butter gets light in color he must make it “gilt-edged” 
by using Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter Color. 
It gives the golden color of June, and adds five cents per 
pound to the value of the butter. 





YORK SHOPPING Fowmety executed for out-of 
Niven customers, by lady of taste and experience. High- 


Address for Circular, 
Cae tence, TISDALE, 204 Dean &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





.00 buys a pair of Ont 5 - —sageng 
° buys a Filled Gold R 

x buys a Fire Gilt ane Chain. 

Me buys a Rolled Gold_Watch Chain. 

e buys a Waterbury Watch and Chain. 

° buys one doz, Silver-plated Tea Spoons. 
All best quality. C. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey St.. New York. 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 
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HOG ROOTING PREVENTED. 

The Anti-Hog Rooter complete, sent post-paid for $2.75. 
The Animal Conqueror will hold hogs or any animal secure- 
ly. Sent one aid, $1.00. Both instruments for $8.50. 
Paani DAMS, Successor to Ewing & Co., Decatur, Ill. 





PAY XY YY, 


AMES PYLE 





The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


sndeverything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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«If I eould not eet another bicycle I would not give mine 
for its weight in solid gold. For fifteen years I lost from 
three + coe days every month with stubborn sick head- 

ache. Since I have been riding the renee! I have lost 
only two days from that cause, and I haven't spent a dol 
lar for @ doctor.” Rav. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York, 


The Old Established Seed House of New York, 


Will be Pleased to mail free, their New Priced Catalogue for 1885, of 


SEEDS! 
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SEEDS!!! 
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PEACH TREES Sr stirsuiee ce 


tra long-keeping varieties. effer and 

Pears. Full line of all Tings of Nurse: Le Cente 

Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruit, and other Plants by 
Catalogue, 80 pages, showing how and what to plant, 


RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Deb 








Strawberry 

Raspberry 

2 Blackberr 
: sr biacchiiass, Crapes, Fruit 
j qreee fc. ALPES old sorteand NEW. 
Bari » Marlboro, Comet, Ry nf 


Cc uster, Niagara, Kiefft 
ree. J.8. GouLiNs, Moorestown, N.J. 








Best Truss Ever Used | 


Improyed Elastic 

Yy Positively cures ROPT ORE 
Sent by mail eve are. 
Aly for descriptive circulars 


i. Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. 












Ms Skorthand | Lesson Sheets, 
ol = For Self Instruction. 
So 1.3 A iB Bang Leese Reporter in, | 
2 > McKn Morgan, Pub. 
oo 3338 ot St., Phila., Pa. 








LL_SELL until MARCH 1st, 0 


GGOREUINETTESSS 


WITH ROLL MUSIC. 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE LANTERNS, 


Musical, Electrical, 


HARBACH ORGAW CO. PHILAD'A, PA. "PA. 


N TYPE WRITER $12, Practical 





30,000 YOUNG MEN 


have ad EASTMAN COLLEGE an open door 
to successful businesslife. Every student becomes 
in turn Merchant, Trader, Broker and Banker, in 
fact, demonstrating for himself EXPERIME. ENT- 
‘ALLY ail the essential principles involved in busi-~ 
ness, We believe that a ctical education is the 
artof making ACTIVE and USEFUL what we 
learn, For full particulars, address 
EASTMAN COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N, ¥. 








Beautiful & Lasting f RNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TTRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 





|| SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Ilustrated 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 ——— 


W. C. YOUNG “fruitapecedia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FVERYWHERE. 


The 66 









Common Sense” Knife. {rorarp.} 


This cut tells its own story,and gives exact size. Good 
farmers and fruit-growers#>ften wanted it, and now tell us 
they are happy with it. Sales increase every year. Price, as 


shown in cut, post-paid, $1.; 8for 
$2.50; with only 2 blades, %c.; 
strong 2-blade knife, 50c.; heavy 
Pruner, $1.; Pruning Shears, $1,; 
Budding Knife, 65c. 10 cents 
guarantees safe arrival. 48-page 
list free; also,“ How to use a 
Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th. St., Toledo, Ohio. 


EEDS, Choles | Conade, Extrs Eorly, om pand White Mar- 
Small Pres tp Renee ere iat 0. boro, Wilgon. Jr ee. 








WJOHNS 


LIQUIDPAINTS 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most —— and economi- 
cal paints ever made for structural Samples of 
colors and Pamphlet on “* Structura iD on,”’ 
free by mail. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS, 


In Sevencolors. Are especially adapted for — 
barns, fences, and for irom and rough Foodwor' i 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, 


The best in the market. Suitable for a or flat roofs 
in all climates, Easily applied by any one. f 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING. 


Composed of Aes and other fire-proof materials 
preeets ared ready for and can 
KR. ogy 2 for ‘ning vee eating cores, 
‘urnaces, 8. and for repairing stove an 
joints, broken ie ‘prick, ete., ete. . » 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, etc., etc. 


H. W. JOHNS Mannfacturing Company, 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
170 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago. 

LE MANUFACTURERS of Genuine As 


Eaiicau hate SS a oe and ‘Boller chiens Covering 
GRAZINGand FARMING LANDS. 
150,000 ACRES souinem cena xiseou, 


along the line of Railroad, comprising Ge: 
and Grazing Lands, at $5 to $10 per prey .. ON EASY 
TERMS. Circulars giving details sent on application to 
LUCIAN HAWLEY, Sec’y, 
24 Erie St.. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS oe 


pena nyingd de 


“By a thorough knawlotos of the natural la’ 
govern “the plication of ne o, y aye and ae 5 
By provided our : ected A 
Cocoe, Mr neored b 


red beverage w: 
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ure blood cod e properly 2 e."— 
simp! with boling Sn milk. Sold only in 
weer 2 ne by Grocers hus! 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homovopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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D.M. FERRY & CO.RROT 


SIBLEY’S 


SEEDS 
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HIRAM. ‘SIBLEY& CC Co. 


ROOHESTER, N 
322.326 E. Main St. 


CABBAGE SEED. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed is the very best. 
For Price List to the Trade, address 


FRANOIS BRILL, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
200-206 Randolph St. 













® CHEAPEST, 
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we yy y. P£cialty. Packets only 
REY Cheap as dirt by oz. & 1b. 
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23 Postage or Exp. paid. 
as 50000 Guides 
22 FREE. Send your address for my most 
3 ~ Benutifal Illustrated Garden-Guide ever 
8 printed. R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford Ill. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


N EW SEED DEALERS APPLY. 


Z.DE FOREST ELY & C0., 
Wholesale Seed Merchants, 


{122 MARKET — 
Eniladelphia, © 
DE FO’ 


REST OBkETS STEVENSON. 
r= of the firm of ve ist. 








GOOD AND PURE SEED 


love § eget y= Our NEW CATALOGUE 
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“a ‘EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN,” ge Nis 
PLANTS|s su roees, "ede aac cage 3 90 & OT Cortlandt Bt, 
For 1886. naa Yarn. 
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SEED Warranted to Crow, 


or order _re-filled 
flower seed to over 2 m 
in the United States, perhaps some am 
ask them whether they are reliable. 

of Troy, Kans., writes me: 
with you. 
rado, and no matter what soil or climate, the result was al- 
ways the same, to wit.:—religiously penest and good.”’ 
This is the kind of seed I raise and sell. 
Marblehead Squash, Marblehead Corn, litarblehend Cabbage, 
Ohio Potato, 
I was the origina 
See my ate: 
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Mr. Thomas Henshall, 
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64 CHOICE CHEAP $1 = 


Carnations. 
= i 3 easton ackets aan Flower 
packets chulee Vegetable 
| cea Vegetable and 8 packets 


1, or 12all Goncord, ai. 7 
nuts, $1. 30 Mulberries, 10 eac: 

send for our valuable Catalogues a. aed. 110 0 pages, FRE 
trees, including an immense stock es and Frui 
2i Large 





Greenhouses. | HE STORRS & “HARRISON Co. 


NEW:RARE 


Seeds, $1, or 14 for 50c., or 7 
oice Flower . 20c. 

ar, J Russian Apricot, and 1 Champion Quince, & ‘1. 12 Grape Vines, 4 sort: 
berry Plants, 5 sorts. early tolate,§ R11. 

Russian, Black rien and ite, 






FRUITS 
PLANTS 
«SEEDS 


Cheaper. Plants, 
po tage paid ; calle exrival guaran: d. 

onl example splen ever- 
Li) Roses, 15 15 sorts, our choice, 








ta, OE hrysanthemums, 14 sorts, 
sat, or 17 for We. or 8 for 25c. 29 
- 25c. 7 packets 
Kieffer yy 


ardy Catalpa, = 1. 40 Sweet Chest- 
"For the other 54 $1 sets, and 1,001 things beside, 
“Everything kept in Le a line, from pot plants to — 


allsizes, 3ist ¥ 500 Acr 
PAINESVILLE, 
LAKE CO..Ohio 








he earliest, heaviest, and most productive oats ever 
a ibs. per vote ey oe Strong, 


feet high, heads 24 inches lo: 
J hat dp le 2 sraing aoe 40 to 75 ce fing the 


here in 











~ SHAKERS’ 
FAMOUS GARDEN SHEDS! 


New Crop at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

If you want a Vegetables and Beautiful Flowers 
always plant them. Special inducements to Grangers and 
Market Gardeners. Splendid Illustrated Guide mailed free 
to all who want seeds. Write forit. Endorsed by the lead- 
4 — Journals of the country, Established 

ress, 


SHAKER SEED CoO., 


Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 


acne TH E LARG EST 
ge And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in Central wt OS. York = 
July, ne Selis at High Prices. 
nal Tree, 
old, fa eadquarters for 
rs, Parry Strawberries, 


Pea 
Bir, Bigckoerrity Marlow oy Parry, Parry P.0.,N.J. 


SMITHS FRESH & RELIABLE 
SEEDS 


Gaueneilts, Gamers nanavtenes in the business 


sees ore Vogelale, Flower & Field Seeds. 


purity, vitali d superior quality they can- 
om Be excelled, especialy 1 for those who appepante a 
choice stock is requ they will 
recommend themselves. teenies Seed Cagalogue 
with select lists of Vegetable, Flower and i Ss, aD 
Bulbs, also oy #3 nm sagmed to 








end for 








all eppiicante M.A. SM 
{iste ot the rm of Henry een, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! 


Strawberries grown by an entire new process, which 
saves at least 75 per cent. of the labor and expense of culti- 
vation annually. It destroys Insects, Weeds, Grass Seeds, 
etc. Saves Runner-cutting and resetting oftener than once 
in eight years. I have the largest and healthiest vines in 
this eect on. and the total cost of cultivation has been less 
than $4.00 per acre this season. I have for sale, Hundreds of 
Thousands of STRAWBERRY, BLACK AND RED RASPBERRY 
PLANTS, My Own growing, all warranted pure stock and 
No. 1 Plants. 

The above system ay to every purchaser of $2.00 worth 
of plants; to others $1.00. Send for Price-list of Plants and 
further particulars. 

FRED. LUCIA, Flushing, Genesee Co., Mich. 









New Catalogue now ready and 
mailed to all applicants. 


_ PLANT SEED COMPANY. 
812 & S14 N. 4th St., St. Louis, 


JOHN SAUL’S 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1885, ready in January, with a colored Plat te. 


It is full in really gee and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit 


The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown and at low prices. 


Free to all my customers; to others, 10 cts; ora plain 
copy gratis. 
Catalogue of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, etc., gratis. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


UIST’S 
SEEDS 


ARE: GLE BEST. 


WA 
MONEY RETURNED. 
pm | will be a succes: 
d SEE OUR SPECIA 





Bow a abe ae gare 
d for our Garden Guide 
ren ‘DISCOUN 


ROBERT BUIST, JR. 


SEED CROWER. Philadel ee 


PLE. s ANS ACH TRE 
A for E waite, 6 best and EF 
prottabie late PEACH 3; clud- 
ng leading kinds. Williams’ 4 Ear rly R 
one of most desirable early APPLES. Good tock * 
Trees, embracing most popular varieties. Ear) pple 
mond Aontmoreney, and other choice Cherries. 
Strawberries, Raspberries, oe — ~ eh! gorts. 
year 0 sparagus Roo r oc @ 
and Ornamental Trees. Send for Catalogu e 
8. E. ROGERS & SON, Mount eHolly, N. Je 


rapes, 
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HAVE YOU A 


CARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


And will want the Best at the least 
money. Then my new Seed Catalogue will 
surprise you. No matter where you have 
been dealing ¢¢ wi// save money. It is mailed 
Free to all, and you ought to 
lhave it before buying anywhere. 


WM. H. MAULE, 


oan & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia. 











~ RESTO OFFER OF ALL 


ait nr 77 Sort tts 18 pr Seas 
HOICEST SEEDS, growth of 
500 seeds and mized colors 
in wach P r* New Diamond Pan- 
sies, “0var eties mixed, largest ever \ 
offered, Double Rose = 14 cols., f 
Double Everlasting, New Scarlet 
, Alyssum, hay’ A go 
Japan Pinks,35 var., Asperula, Ne 
Double Gaillardia, ‘Calliopsis, Double Pree acer “me ey 
Old Clove Pink. For 25cts. Iwill send 10 papers: Over ena, 
from 100 sorts, Ice Plant, Velvet Flower, Daisy, New Em 
Petunia, of variegated v 





~ THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


ROSES 


or Groat ‘Sp pecial is distributi 
gu& deliver strong Pot mite, salable for 
tmnetiar Sil rdnny “" 


Fm do 
did ¥. our rae al’ et 
pies iosleerge 53 100 for $12. 


OTHER VARIETIES MNES LIS 

slegantiy illus. and choose from over fi nest sorte 

Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Ce, 


BEST GAR DEN 
"tT Low PAGES. ‘S$ E ED S 
J. BOLGIANO MSN.” Free 


GRAPE VINES, 


ell Bs by mes old and new, including NIAGARA, aie 
etock in America. Prices very low. Catalogue free. 
SILAS WILSON, ‘Atlantic, Iowa. 


VINES—Po’keepsie, Red Ulster, 
Prolific, NIAGARA, and other 
old and new varieties, Strawberri 
Blackbe: berrieg, MARLBORO & 


BON theo 
OEL HO! SON. Merchantville RS. 


GRAPE 39808; .tareustnste VINES 


buyin 
elsewhere. Everett t Beower isis Bluff Point P. 3. Yates Co., N.Y. 


PLants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name 

Lowest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 


Special attention called 
to Promising Nevelsics.. gent Sor tc 'Price- List. “Address, 


MEISSNE 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co Mo. 


For SALE.—STANVARD PEAR TREES, CHEAP. 
Heavy Trees HARVEY CURTIS, 
Owego Nursery, Tioga County, New York. 


POTATOES FOR SEED. 


All ew, and valuable varieties. Send for Price List. 
YE LD, “Evergreen Farm,” Ingleside, New 
ork, bn THIS PAPER. 


POTATO ONION SETS. 


The Earliest Market, Most Prolific. No pepe can af- 
ford to be without them ; dg Bee mail, post- 
paid. CK ra sfield, Md. 








BaLTIMORE, Mp. 



































grow all kinds of fruits ; gives 
ae y ‘honest descriptions and fair 
é 3 of all worthy varieties, 
= and new, of Small Fruits, Frait and Nut Trees, represent- 
ing te largest and best stock in the United States. Contains 
full instructions for planting, pruning, gnd obtaining fruit 
trees and plants, and a ith information valuable t to all 
interested in fruit-cu' The 
page are figured, ae a ~~ 4 té determine at a glance 
size to order. Price, with six colored plates, 10 cents; 
without plates, & cents. Price-lists free 
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Fall —— 
picture in ofl otees, § 9x12 inches. 
collection, mailed free to —— 

lections. 1 ship to all ae 
and West, by mail Se oe 
Raspberries and Peach Trees 6 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Fatay. 





STRAWBERRIES, 


Blackberries, Grapes and ras Ree Newest and best ahi 
ties. Descriptive Catalogue free. 
JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R.I._ 
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(Our Seeds are 
rive them a tri » (Knowing Dy experts 


by mail on receipt o eee 
ng at regular weteen jo to fate Actual ee 
ontaining large 


A COCOGPLLIE 


Tigepptimeliti [inte 
SULITUE DLS VAT TES; 


iOHNSON “STORES. 


Tne Jin the W 
‘and none better. To prove thelr 





sorte SLLUD 51 $275 5 
> WE MAKE IT. : as 


a wonder in in in enrines, 10 10 een rh iNew @ 
mion, ear! 
a Bay: largest and sweetest; 
pe cae remarkable new varieties; 


& present for peg! 


: In ages of sonics skEDS atte a $1 BILL, postal note, or stamps 
lette er a. $ 1. receive the iN ¢ PRIZES 
ven to the re wers of best 00 II ou! | CASE [PRIZES F R i685 
cut COLLECTION, ipon pid TEN AOKETS Rey get WE 
aid oa: ao Sant ot Collections @ 


will return the money. 





onbwPes, rye a A, PA 





APPLE SEEDLINGS 
and ROOT GRAFTS. 


Largest stock in the United States. Prices on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Bloomington Nursery Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
STRAWBERRIES, sew and shisotts, Respber 
ries, Blackberries, Tresa,y ines, &c. Stock well packed. 
True to name. . W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


and GRAP Vinte:. sustosty pure and first-class, at 
reasonable eek. All the leading new and standard varie- 
ties. Now is the best ans to — Ponto orders. Illus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogue 


H.G. CORNEY, EP ROE. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SMALL metas ae PLANTS, 


GRAPEVIN in varie All the leadin 
rieties of Small IP rite" bott new” and old, at reasonable 


ates, 5 es Free. 
rates. CatalviNG: ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 














NEW SEEDS, Scr itesrstcd Sotniogne of soode 
it. -Address, Paragon Seed & Plant C0., 


SEED AND PLANT GROWE 
N ase Bucks rire Pa. 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS fr, Neyer. 


men and Large 
mters, All siz great variety. 20,000,/00 Arbor- 
vocdine at 50 med er 1,000. Catalogues free. 
EO. PINNEY, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 





UTHBERT RASPBERRY. Large Stock. Strong,vigorous 
lants(at pane low rates). Other leading mar’ Ket varieties 
pberry Strawberry plants. Warranted true. Price- 

list tree. No Catalogues. E. L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N. J. 








AE THORIZED AGENT for the New Early Red 

rey, Rancocas; Wilson Jr. Blackberries; Straw- 
Led | n! ay fn G, Vez Carly. Weneeeane, and prolific. Parry, 
medium season, wiandome and ys e. > Charice Downing: 
luxuriant grower, and v. ry late. es Downing, 








Old Iron- ad, indiana, Piper's Seedling. Ync, Price List free, 
8. c DeECOU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


FAIRVIEW 44 ope ga ; 
Jumbo Stra’ rawberty iat tapite of all. New Peach brand 


and Ford’s late wh by 

Conte Fear. Champion pe “At winds? kinds sda trl roe 

sm 

Address, y OHN re joorestowie im Je 


$9,000 bes best warjotien § Streeberriae 20,000 wie 


r 1000", All ‘All rult Tr ‘Trees rr oe lente, ore General Ni rureery 
pant, best goats ity and low prices. For Circular 

Price List, addres 

CHAS. BLACK & BRO. , Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 

Ww ee 


100, 000. GREGG PLANTS, an¢ cs. piri! 


ee | known. Great mark 
pe ro as aie as the lowest. Correepondenge cohelted ead 
inquiries answered. UNKIN, Mercer, Pa. 


New Market Plum, Shippers’ Pride. 


Now offered without ees. Send for testimoniais 
and descriptions; hear what plum authorities say of it. 
Circulars and Cute free. 


Also, Niaga Vv 
‘Address’ -_ ipee. WILEY, Cayuga, N. Y. 


‘A RaSe ete garans 
BIG IMSscaes 


“RANCOCAS!” 


ave pet roductive, hardy, ear RASP- 

‘ood color. iy re. well, 

pt » Ae Berry. Bhou! be ited by —, 
All dealers and nurserymen should offer it for 

1885. Send for history, description, terme. 


W. H. MOON, (Co-Introducer), M 


WH. MOON, (Cr inrotrer, Merrie, Pas 
WANTED SetaiieteP Reena 
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FRANK, MS, FLATTS 

ready for distribution 
brn ist. Au ie. 
shows pe: 
Piss ng 











(FULL SIZE OF POD.) 
also offer among the Novelties the Pee and Kay 





Sweet Corn, Early Arlington Celery, Perfection Heartwell Celery, White 
Plume Celery, New Eclipse Beet, Oak Leaved Lettuce, Beckert’s Improved Chartier Raddish, Fulton Market 
Tomato, Golden Acme Tomato, Cleveland’s Rural New Yorker Pea, and Saskatchewan Fife Spring Wheat, all fresh, new 


seed genuine and sure to grow. FRANK S§. PLATT, Seedsman and Florist, New Haven, Conn. 


My 1885 Novelties introduce The King of the Garden Lima Bean. Very 
appropriately named as it is the Largest Pod- 


ded and Most Prolific lima bean extant, bear- 


ing pods 5 to 8 inches long and 5 
or 6 Beans to the Pod. It is 
surely a wonderful 
acquisition. 
























se IO ont 2 


Smee anes 


A eR NOUNS 


our wholesale price-list. Address, ALLYN B BROTHER 
Palmyra, Rr Sy. 


i berpel! in Tots of 5 bushels and over; 
i ass Res Dust Village Nurserice,Hightstown, N.J. 





PALMYRA NURSERIES. 


ees Natural Peach Seed. Weare prepared to ; ERRY FARMING PAYS. Try an acre or two 
bp No. 1 Natural T ready for planting in this year, and do not fail to get good i mte: send for 
juan 

CaaS BLA 





Kann if PLANET JR 53 OR SE E HOE 


As lately introduced, has no equal inti te pate eins 
workin the _— has —— that of all competitors. It is, 
in some sections, doing in one passage, the work of four or 
five weby 3 implements, and in ty he egy the cum- 
SR’ HAND SEED-DRILLS AND WHEEL-HOES 
are the Sane D Srée. eh test and strongest known. Wace 

are 7 distinct tools, each w ith special merits, no two alike or 
the same price; all practical and labor-saving. Let no 
Farmer or Gaen'C Sil até. mae a Sorting the winter 
evenings our 1885 C. which P| ves reduced 
prices, careful and uae pee of these different 
machines, and such descriptions as will enable the reader to 
, | judge correctly of their merits. Thirty pai ee and Forty 
engravings, ee toall. Correspondence s 


—a yg | Se L. ALLEN & CO., ene mene eae Rt, 



























RE Her 
yee. Sonr 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 illustra- 
tions, with descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, 
S ices of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow them. Printed in 

nglish and German. Price only 10 cents, which may be de- 
ducted from first order. 


It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the 
rocery at the last moment to buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meeting with 
Sieappointment after weeks of waiting, 


BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS, 


VICKS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 paces, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number, and many fine engravings, Price $1. 25a year; Five Copies 
for $5. Specimen numbers. 10 cents ; 3 trial copies 2 cents, We will send to any address 
Vick’s Magazine and any one of the following publications at the Prices named ie _ 
really two magazines at the price of one-sCentury, $4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00: 
Nicholas, $3.50; Good Cheer, $1.25: Illustrated Christian Weekly, $3.00; or Wide 
Awake, Good Cheer, and Vick?s Magazine for $3.00. 


VICK°S FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 210 Pages, Six 
Colored Plates, nearly 1000 Engravings, $1.25, in elegant cloth covers, 





JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
NEV 


SUCCESS TO ou DEPARTURE 


rae SEED TRADE. “elief for the people. 
eache a MULESALE PRICES, "att 


ake the foll offer: 
in postage stamps or money, we wilt oy by a a box 

p Sates ing, first, 1 . pockets, one each, oft the followin 
B01 TS. teed seeds:—Dewin eet Improved Bloo 
Le ary Ay for table use. Wilson’s ighly I Improved 
best and earliest; aly for fis ew Golden 
Per Tian Cunt, duality, ¢ 74 grown; needs no banking 





M4 





8 or pickles, Ne 


ee GRE re _ RO N 
mie ar aoe Se — , Tt IRON Nt CLAD 
all summer, CLAD 
HE GR EA I kee: wean ion 


’ - world. onset ore 
elicious, New Silver mm ~ : a Saris bean 
uu in _ 
Fred Ponds Perens ese gate 
we ‘um, enormous! ~~ 4 4 
2 a winter. fe Bqua reakfas meee pod best of all 
9 Break ray good "tor Whi 
net, aca a aP smoothest of 


Nae — nS ok citer, ¢ 
ou EN sir ‘F fae STRAVBEA ene an dave F 
in coun’ 


try 
Srp Secoaatey — inting 
10, FOUR for for OUR PR iON 
of the soil and lover “ the | beaut has met with suc: P si success 
seeds by the prune, by the een and by the 
—all finest strain 2 4 CENTS 0 “ 9 Large Be eae En E Sitelty: 
colors. oubie 6) o! 
le Zinnias, bright colors, o ine qgueme ntal oenmn Uae sp) lendid 
wer. 18 Tituatra foe SF 80 @ collections for 5 for 50 cts. P packets 


EL WILSON, onde, HE CHANICRVILLE SRR 


ive, excellent pH ty» pedis 









MATTHEWS’ Shi? 
DRILL 
Hand Cultivator, é 
Wheel Hoe, 
SINGLE OR COMBINED -+~ i 
itted by_ leading Seeds and Market arde 
rt to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
in use for planting and cultivating garden crops. Beware of 
14 imitations J The genuine machines are made only by 
EVERETT & CO,, Boston, Mass. 


tT. for circulars, giving latest prices iil improvements. 


" ADVANGK, soe 1 OMATO 


Earliest of all; round, smooth, red, ppeetantive, ae no rot, good 
tam 


hipper, best quality, 100 seeds, 25 one-cen 
eet q = Garden Seeds,Berry Plants, —y--4 


See Potatoes best kinds. New and old. Our 1885 
ta! ree, all send for < 
—a FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, 0. 
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FOR INFA & INVALID: 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. The 
most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by Physicians. Sold 
everywhere. Send a our Book on the Care and Feeding 
of Infants. Sons fre 
OLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


ANCLO-SWISS 


es . Ml | k FOOD 


For Infants and Invalid. 


Recommended by leading 
Physicians throughout the 
world. It consists of choice 
cooked cereals, refined wheat 
gluten, and Condensed Milk, 
and contains the property of 
diastase, which converts the 
starch in the Food into soluble 
and easily digested dextrine 
and sugar, when used according 
to the directions. It is notonly 

TRADE MARK. jnyaluable for SICK and 
WEAKLY INFANTS and INVALIDS, but also 
the best known Food for well children. When 
more well children are fed with it, fewer 
will become feeble. Until the period of dentition 
the BEST substitute for MOTHER’S MILK is 
the ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK. 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 


Is the BEST and CHEAPEST 
FOR GENERAL USE, 
And has a LARGER SALE than all other brands 
combined. 
ANGLO Sergey oa | Convenient & 
Cocoa an ilk ¢ Seonemisal, 


SWISS | coftee and milk J 


33 Million Tins of these goods sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 
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Bonds and Coupons in Medicine. 


When we consider the kind of diseases they treat, it is 
a left-handed compliment tothe City of New York, that 
the main office of the ** Civialé Remedies” should be re- 
moved from Paris, France, to the banks of the Hudson. 
It is here, and with a “‘consulting staff’ of seven, who 
not only write “‘M. D.,” but several other letters after 
their names. The circular states: ‘* The case of every 
person consulting us, will receive the most careful and 
combineé opinion, judgment and decisions, of ali these 
men.’ If anything could deter one from contracting the 
ailments which this “* Civialé Remedy” claims to cure, it 
would be the knowledge that he must fall into the hands 
of seven doctors! Their circular says: ‘‘ We have the 
greatest and most successful remedy known.” The 
Frenchman expressed his opinion of America, by saying 
it was a country ‘‘ with twenty-seven religions, and only 
one gravy.’ This Civialé treatment must be a peculiar one 
with only one ‘* Remedy,” but it takesseven doctors to 
apply it. We have before us a most formidable-looking 
Aocument, all ablaze with vermilion, toned down by 
light-green. It is called, in large letters, a ‘“ Mutual 
Benefit Bond,” witha generous coupon. This “Bond” 
binds the agency to farnish the holder with medicine at 
half price, provided he will pay the other half within 
eixty days after ‘he shall be thoroughly and radically 
cured,” etc., or: “should he so prefer, that he will agree to 
permit the Civialé Agency to use his name as a reference, 
privately (not by publications, or in print), and to refer 
persons to him, for evidence of the remarkable curative 
properties of these remedies.” The circular says ‘‘Rem- 
edy,’”’ but with seven doctors, a few remedies more or 
less, should make no difference. The coupon contains a 
similar agreement, to be signed by the taker of the rem- 
edy or remedies, be the same more or less. It is very 
funny, but as a bond it seems to be very binding. In 
face of all this, a man in Utah sends us the bond, curtly 
remarking: **Enclosed find a humbug which I believe 
you have not yet exposed.’ —‘‘ Humbug,” indeed, in the 
face of seven doctors, one Remedy, more or less, and 
ever so many (ours is numbered three thousand, six 
hundred and seventy odd), vermilion and light-green 
bonds, each with a coupon attached! These Utah 
people are peculiar. 





A Bureau and a Staff. 


The Civialé folks have a ‘* Remedy.” A concern in 
Howiand, Me., goes one better, it has two “cures,” One 
cures “cancer,”? and the other cures—well, we won't be 
too particular—say something else. The Civialé has 
merely a “staff,” of but seven doctors at that. The 
Maine concern has a “ Burean,” and more than that, it is 
a “ Bureau of Medical Enquiry.” We cannot say of how 
many this Bureau consists, but we are told: ‘*We have 
the best Special Talent the country affords in our em- 
ploy.” There is a chance of its being very large, if its 
members are taken at their own estimate. Who ever saw 
a “special talent” that did not class himself as “ best ?” 
If we have any feeling at all about the matter, it is one of 
gratification that the Downeaster beats the French con- 
cern, not only in having double the number of his 
“ cures” over the others’ single ‘‘ Remedy,” but that his 
“Bureau” probably excels the others’ “ staff.” But the 
*‘Bond!” Thus far the Frenchman is ahead. 





‘6 The Blood is the Life.” 


We think it possible that we have come across that 
remark before, There‘’s logic in the use of it for a nos- 
trum. Admit the premise, that the ‘* Blood is the Life,” 
then to preserve the life, take care of the blood. It is at 
once demonstrated that the particular nostrum under 
consideration, will ‘‘ purify the blood,” hence take the 
stuff and live, This time the well-worn axiom “the 
Blood is the Life,” is made to do service for ‘‘ Dr. Dut- 
ton’s Vegetable Discovery.’ Now here’s something likel 
No French staff with seven doctors, one remedy and a 
few peculiar diseases! No two diseases, two cures, and 
a whole “ Bureau,” as in Maine! _ But one medicine with 
but one man to invent it, who retired and left another 
man to sell it, and as for the diseases, just show us one 








that it will not wrestle with! It is a most virtuous 
**Discovery;” we are told: ‘Its great virtue is, that it 
expels all diseases from the system entirely.” No 
“remedy,”’ or even a “cure,” this, but an “expeller.” No 
sooner does it meet a disease, than that is obliged, in the 
language of the frontier, ‘‘ to git up and git.” Even those 
mysterious discases, hog cholera and chicken cholera, it 
not only cures, but “‘ prevents.” ‘No talk about microbes 
or bacteria; just give the ‘Vegetable Discovery,” and the 
disease is expelled. Mrs. Martin, wife of him of Day & 
Martin’s Blacking, once boasted that ‘* we keeps a poet.” 
** Dutton’s Discovery * keeps a paper, and amusing 
reading it ‘is, not to mention the pictures of Dutton and 
the man who sells his ‘“* Discovery.” A circular tells us 
that “ over four hundred ministers of the gospel are act- 
ing as agents.” We hope that thisis not true. It can- 
not be that so manyclergymen are engaged in selling a 
quack medicine. It has come in our way to keep the 
run of these nostrums for a long time, and there has 
been no time during the last forty years in which there 
were not several compounds for which as great claims 
were made as for this Dutton stuff, yet people continue 
to die in the old numbers. 


‘* Set a Rogue to Catch a Rogue.” 


The circulars sent out by those rascals who profess to 
sell counterfeit money, are often amusing. Here is one 
who says: ‘‘ There are others in this business, but take 
my advice and have nothing to do with them, as their 
stock is poor and easily detected.” A collection of the 
letters and circulars sent ont by these saw-dust fellows, 
would present a strange phase of human nature. Here 
are chaps engaged in one of the meanest forms of 
swindling, professing the most disinterested friendship, 
and calling on heaven and earth to witness that they will 
be true—and all the rest of it. We have said that this 
counterfeit money offer could harm only the avaricious 
and ignorant, who are tempted by it. That this may 
not always be so, a letter before us shows. This in- 
forms the person to whom it was addressed, that the 
writer knew of his money troubles, and is ready to help 
him through them. Having indicated the manner in 
which he proposed to aid him, é. ¢., by supplying the 
unfortunate man with counterfeit greenbacks, the 
swindler shows an intimate knowledge of human nature 
by pretending, as be has placed himself in the power of 
the other, to fear that the unfortunate man may betray 
him. We can conceive that one, nearly distracted by 
impending trouble, might think of nothing but the 
promised relief, and grasp at it without any evil intent. 





His Beard did not Grow. 


Some parties in Cook Co., Ill., advertise far and wide 
their stuff for making the hair and whiskers grow. The 
advertisement is made conspicuous by cuts of two 
heads, one hairless and beardless, and the other with 
abundant capillary adornment. The preparation is 
claimed to make hair or whiskers grow within twenty or 
thirty days, or one hundred dollars will be forfeited. C. 
M., Union Co., N. J., was tempted to invest in the hair 
persuader. After more than a month of patient appli- 
cation, no results are visible. Our correspondent omits 
to state if he has received the one hundred dollar for- 
feit. He blames “leading farm papers” for advertis- 
ing such a fraud. We here reply to several others who 
have asked about preparations for causing the hair to 
grow, that itis doubtful if any of them will do anything 
beyond what may be done by the thorough use of a 
moderately stiff brush, and the application of some 
stimulant. If the follicles no longer produce hair, no 
application is likely to restore it. Tincture of Cantha- 
rides (Spanish flies), is one of the best stimulants. One- 
quarter of an ounce of this, added to a quart of bay 
rum, makes a good wash. If this does not cause a 
slight reddening, double the quantity of tincture of can- 
tharides. If an astringent is also desired, use very 
strong black tea, one-fourth as much bay rum, and add 
the tincture in the same proportion. Use a brush until 
the scalp is warm, then apply the wash. The brush- 
ing is an important part of the treatment. 


The End of Royalty. 


Royalty, as manifested in a ‘‘Distribution of Cash 
Gifts,"—in other words, the Royal New Brunswick 
Lottery, at St. Stephen, N. B.,isat last dead. Our read- 
ers will no longer be annoyed by the circulars, schemes, 
tickets and confidential offers, all bearing a picture of the 
Lion and the Unicorn, and sent with the assurance that 
“« Every Ticket Wins a Prize.” The principal of the gang 
who managed the swindle, is one Nate S. Read, who was 
arrested at St. Stephen, N. B., “‘ for wrongful use of the 
mails,” and held to bail for two thousand dollars, while 
his associates and subordinates disappeared. The Post- 
master at St. Stephen is said to have had a larger income 
than any other in Canada, this Royal Lottery paying 





aed 
thirty thousand dollars yearly for postage. It is not 
quite clear, from the accounts given, by whom the prose- 
cution was brought. If Canada has a law 
the use of the mails for fraudulent purposes, it isa great 
pity it had not been enforced before. When the day 
fixed for the trial came, Read did not, and his bail was 
forfeited. At any rate, it is a satisfaction to know we 
have seen the last of this Royal swindle. The concern 
operated especially in our Western States and ‘Territor- 
jes, which it fairly deluged with its circulars. Those 
who, in spite of our many warnings, invested their 
money in this lottery and never heard from it again, may 
be gratified to learn that they were treated with Royal 
impartiality, as the St. Stephen people now say that the 
concern never held a drawing or gave a prize. 





More Presents to be Awarded. 


The “ Poultry Keeper,” of Chicago, gives a list of pres 
ents to be “‘awarded ina fair and impartial manner.” 
The list is a precise duplicate of that published by the 
“Tilinois Agriculturist, * and much of the wording of the 
two advertisements is the same in both. As each, paper 
claims to be “the best and ablest edited” in the conun- 
try, it is singular that one should copy from the other, 





Schools of Telegraphy. 


Having had several inquiries concerning schools of 
Telegraphy, we gave, in December last, a general reply, 
advising those intending to enter such a school, to exer- 
cise great caution in making a selection. In doing this 
we had in mind a miserable swindler who, in a Western 
State afew years ago, absconded and left his scholars 
destitute. It had no direct reference to any school at 
present known to us, and certainly not to one in suc- 
cessfal operation in Wisconsin. 


v 





The ‘* Queer”? in Kansas, 

A subscriber in Kansas, sends us acircnlar offeriag 
counterfeit money, which is rather different from any 
we have seen. The address given was in astres: not far 
from our office, and in one of the busiest parts of the 
City. On visiting the number given in the circular, no 
such person could be found. Theonly thing left was to 
place the circular in the hands of the post-office autho» 
ities, who will stop all letters coming to. the address. 





‘* Gossamer Garments Again.” 

In our notice of ‘‘Gossamer Garments "’ last month, we 
stated that “‘B. A. Babcock & Co., advertise froma small 
town in Connecticut, etc. * * * Indeed the advertise- 
ment so closely resembles that of the New York concern 
that one might suppose the two shops to be one.” 
Messrs. Babcock & Co., have sent usa sample of the 
over-sleeves they send out. They are vastly better in 
both material and make than those sent by a New York 
concern, and, as such things sell, are worth the price 
asked. Messrs. Babcock & Co., will allow us to suggest 
that their advertisement should not so closely resemble 
that of a New York concern, in offering oversleeves, a3 
“* Water-Proof Garments,” as it is likely to lead to dis- 
appointments. Why not call them, in the advertise- 
ments, as in their catalogue—* over-sleeves ?” 





Farmers, They Mean You—Leok 
Out! 


Two or three small towns, or Post Offices, in Tennessee, 
became noted or notorious a few years ago on account of 
the wonderful, indeed marvellous, seeds offered at them. 
There was eomebody’s “ Ivory Wheat,” yielding « fabu- 
lous number of bushels to the acre, Among other kinds 

a branching sort, with branches at every 
jogo pe to cus cueveep bene These 
small swindles upon farmers were 80 thoroughly exposed 
that they have been quiet for some time. The “ivory 
Wheat,” was no wheat at all, but one of the white-seeded 
varieties of Durra (Sorghum vulgare), also called Guinea 
Corn and Indian Millet. However productive it may be, 
the grain has no market value, and offering it as a 
“ wheat” of any kind, was a frand. The “ Branching 
Corn” was a wonder, and specimen stalks showed 
plainly that the corn had branches, and would retain 
them, if some curious person did not pull them out! 
These swindtes have been dormant for some time, out 
preparations are now being made to renew the wonder- 
fal seed business—or rather, business in wonderfal seeds, 
at one of the towns in Tennessee, 

WE GIVE TIMELY WARNING. 


Circulars are sent out offering several seeds which, in © 


remarkable qualities, are far beyond any before known, 
Among them is a variety of the great American cereal, 
Indian corm, It is “the largest corn fn the world "— 
whether larger im stalk, ear, or kernel, we are not told. 


Then this corn “jumps higher, dives deeper, and comes. Fr 
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up drier *’°—no, we are not quoting from the circular, but 
from memory. The circular says: “This corn is heavier 
in weight, * * * has a larger ear, thinner husk, and 
makes corn meal for family use sweeter and more nutri- 
tious, and valuable for feeding stock.” Moreover, this 
corn is, according to the circular, a regular iron-clad 
kind, as: “It is not troubled by worms and insects, like 
other varieties of corn.” The tendency to overdo is here 
manifest. All the rest might be possible, though far 
from probable, but every farmer knows that talk about 
a corn that is proof against ‘‘ worms and insects,” is, as 
the Chinaman says: “All talkee for talkee, no talkee for 
so.” Other seeds are offered, which are quite as superior 
of their kind as this corn. 
A WORD TO FARMERS. 

Our readers are well aware that we would encourage 
every improvement. When new seeds, for example, are 
offered; we would have them first test the claims made 
for them, by comparing these with their own knowledge 
and experience. They know, for example, that corn 
may be improved in many respects, but that corn of all 
kinds, large and small, is equally attacked by ‘“ worms 
and insects,” and the falsity of this statement throws 
suspicion on all others. With regard to new things, the 
progressive farmer wil] try each year all he can care for, 
without neglecting hie regular work, and all that his 
means will allow. But he should never permit a new 
variety, no matter what claims are made for it, to take 
the place of an old and tested kind. When we counsel 
farmers to “go slow,” we do not advise them to stop— 
“*go slow,”’ but still “go,” and let the direction be 
“« ahead.’’ 





eg 
A free copy of our beautiful Premium List, of 
which we have just issued another large edition, 
will be sent, post-paid, to any one desiring it, 
wherever located. A postal card order will be 
sufficient, simply saying: ‘‘Send American 
Agricalturist Premium List to..... 


(giving plainly the Name, Post-office, County and 
State). 

Qur contracts for Premium articles and books 
therein described, enable us to continue the liberal 
offers of them for some weeks to come. 





Ropp’s Oalculator—A New Premium. 
pane 
See page 81 for detailed description of the new 
edition of Ropp’s Calculator, which is given as a 
Premium for a new subscription to the American 


Agriculturist. 





Remember. 
25 

Remember that New subscriptions for the 
American Agriculturist, to be accompanied by the 
Cyclopedia to the subscriber at $1.65, count for 
Premiums to the sender at half the value of names 
as hitherto sent at $1.50 without the Cyclopedia. 
That is to say: Where the subscriber receives the 
Cyclopedia, double the number of subscriptions 
will be required to secure any desired Premium. 


<tt> 
——o- 


“Humbugs and Swindles.” 
—~— -— 
An “Editor” and ‘‘ General Business” (!) Manager 
of a Western paper, promises to aid in the exposure 
of Humbugs, a work in which the American Agri- 
culturi#t, has been conspicuous for so many years. 
He says: ‘Still, there is much to be done in this 
line, and wé shall not hesitate to do our part.” 
“His part” would be a large one. It would 





~ take a great deal of space, for example, if the in- 


# 


ward history of the sales of the stock of various 


Companies were to be published. If the editor 
___ ean find no documents, he could perhaps be helped 

from the East. “‘ Affidavits” are not confined 
to one locality or to one person. Send for them. 





OUR 


NEW PREMIUM 


Webster's Practical 


An Entirely New Dictionary, 
by the Editors and Publish- 
ers of Webster’s Unabridged. 


Besides containing more than twice the 
amount of dictionary matter hitherto offered for 
one dollar, it embodies several new features which 
render it preéminent to such a degree, that every one 
of its competitors is, by comparison, utterly over- 
shadowed. In other words, it will not pay to use 
the best of the older works, while you can obtain 
asample of Webster’s Practical, post-paid, from 
us, for one dollar. 

OR: 
to any subscriber of the American Agriculturist, Eng- 
lish or German, who sends us two new subscrip- 
tions (with Cyclopedia, post-paid, to each sub- 
scriber) at $1.65 each, making $3.30 in all, we will 
present one of these new Dictionaries here at the 
office, free, or mail to any address for 15c. postage. 
For further particulars and offers see page 85. 


Catalogues Acknowledged. 





The present is the month in which by far the greatest 
number of new Catalogues appear. Our large edition 
requires us togo to press before the most of the new 
catalogues reach us. Our friends will oblige us by for- 
warding their price lists at earliest possible date. 

SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 

Cuas. Brack & Bro., Hightstown, N. J. A general 
assortment, with peaches a specialty, of which the 
number of varieties is very large. 

Joun Lewis CutLps, Queens, N. Y. New, rare and 
beautiful flowers, including plants, bulbs and seeds, with 
novelties. 

LutTHeR BurBank, Santa Rosa, Cal. Fruit, nut, and 
ornamental trees. The list of nut-bearing trees is very 
full and interesting. 

R. 8. Corz, Harmans Station, Md. Supplement to 
his regular catalogue of fruits. 

Joun 8. Cotirins, Moorestown, N. J. Small fruits a 
specialty, but others offered ; several new varieties, and 
a colored plate of the new pear, ‘‘ Comet.”’ 

Wiiu1am Parry, Parry, N. J. Special testimonials 
for the ‘Parry strawberry, and *“‘ Wilson Jr.” black- 
berry, both illustrated. 

J6uN PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. General fruit and 
ornamental stock, including the recent new kinds, and 
some novelties. 

Piant SEED Company, St Louis, Mo. A descriptive 
illustrated catalogue of vegetable, grass, field, flower, 
and tree seeds. Several novelties are given. 

E. Y. Tzas, Dunreith, Henry Co., Ind. A fall list of 
nursery stock, inclading buibs and select seeds. 

JameEs Vick, Rochester, N. Y., calls his catalogue the 
‘Floral Guide.’’ It is marked by the same fullness of 
contents and exquisite neatness, as well as abundance of 
illustrations, that have distinguished it in former years. 

A. M. Surrs, St. Catharines, Ont. Small fruits and 
grape vines, suited to a Northern climate. 


LIVE STOCK, MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue AsHLEY PHosPHaTE Co., Charleston, 8.C. Pub- 
lish an almanac, and primer for children, as advertise- 
ments of their fertilizers. 

Brrcuer & Tayior AGRICULTURAL Toot Co.,Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. A wide range of farm tools and machines 
of well established reputation. 

ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
An illustrated list of the many domestic and other ma- 
chines arid implements made by this Company. Alsoa 
Cook Book for their Fruit Press and Meat Chopper. 

J. A. Fretp & Co., St Louis, Mo. The Favorite Mill 
and Power. 

A. P. Grirrits & Co., Smyrna, Del. A long catalogue 
of farms and homes for sale. 

A. C. Hawkins, Lancaster, Mass. Wyandotte and 
Plymouth Bred Fowls, and Pekin Ducks. 

H. W. Jonns’ Manuracturine Co., 87 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y., who, besides Asbestos Roofing, make a Jong list 
of other articles of asbestos, including paints, fire proof 
fabrics, heat saving appliances, building felt, etc. 





VALUABLE BOOKS. 


(Sent Post-paid to any address on receipt of price.) 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Peanut Plant.—Its Cultivas— 


tion and uses. By B. W. Jonzs, Surry Co., Va. Paper 
covers. 50 cts. 


The Tobacco Remedy.—By Gen. T.L. 
CiinemaNn, Of North Carolina. Paper Covers. 25 cts. 


Plant Life on the Farm.—By M. T. 
Masters, M. D., F.R.S. A sketch of the Physiology or 
Life History of Plants; of the way in which they are af- 
fected by the circumstances under which they exist, and 
bow they in turn react upon other living beings, and upon 
natural forces. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 

Recollections of Fly Fishing for 
Salmon Trout and Grayling.—By 
Epwarkp Hamitton, M.D., F.L.8. Illustrated by a 
Mezzotint, engraved by F. S. Haden. 8 Woodcuts. 
Cloth, 8vo. 1.% 


Ornamental Gardening for Amere- 
icans.—aA Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Cemeteries, by Ex1as A. Lone, Landscape 
Architect; author of ‘‘The Home Florist.’’ Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Every Day in the Country. — By 
Harrison WeEtr. With Drawings for Every Day and 
the Months, and Eight Colored Pictures. By the Author. 
400 Illustrations. An exquisite little work, square 16mo., 
elegantly bound in brown, blue, and gold. A tasteful 
and elegant Holiday Present. 1.00 


Your Plants.—Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for the Treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants in 
the House and in the Garden. By James SHEEHAN, 
Practical Florist, Geneva, N. Y. Paper Covers. 40 cts. 


** Cats,’? Their Points and Clas-« 
sification.—With Chapters on Feline Ailments, and 
their Remedies, How to Train, etc. By Dr. W. Gorpon 
STaBLEs, author of “Our Friend the Dog,” etc. 2.00 


‘Nhe Farmers’ Calendar. — By JoHN 
CHALMERS Morton. While this volume is designed 
especially for the latitude of England, it contains 
matters of very great interest and value for this country. 
Half calf, 8vo. 6.00 


Hand-Book of Agriculture.—By R. 
Ewine. 12mo. Limp Cloth. 30 cts. 


Tobacco Culture.—Revised and evlarged 
edition. Practical Details, from the Selection and Prep- 
aration of the Seed and the Soil, to Harvesting, Curing 
and Marketing the Crop. Illustrated. 8vo. Pa. Cov. 2b5c. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Practical Poultry Keeper.— 
A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry, whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Ex- 
hibition. New Edition, with colored Plates. By 
L. Wrieut. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Practical Forestry.—By AnprReEw §. 
Futter. A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and 
Cultivation, with a description and the botanical and 
popular names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, both Evergreen and Deciduous, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic species. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.60 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. — By 
L. C. Root. The mysteries of Bee-Keeping explain- 
ed, with results of fifty years’ experience with the 
latest discoveries and inventions, presented in the most 
improved methods, forming a complete Guide to suc- 
cessful Bee-Keeping. With one hundred illustrations, 
and a portrait of M. Quinby. New and revised edition. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 








Our Rural Catalogue. Winter Edition. 


80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 200 of our different 
publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. Sent 
on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


Sportsman’s Companion. Winter Edi- 
ti on. Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated. 
Forty pages of descriptions of books. 

Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


SENT FREE.—NEW EDITION. 

Our beautifully illustrated, 82mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to us, the Publishers, 
%51 Broadway, New York. 

Address Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 

751 Broadway, New York. 
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a A®NEW*PREMIUMMe 


TA FOR*ONE*NEW*#SU BSCRIBER@> 


—>STO THEC.— 


AMERICAN ** AGRICULTURIST. 


To any person who will immediately forward us one new 
subscription for 1885 to the American Agriculturist, and 
$1.65, we will present, post-paid, the work described below. 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR AND ACCOUNT BOOK. 


Ropp’s Commercial Calculator gives the solution of nearly every problem that 
can be conceived of in any kind of business. A very few examples are given below. The Calculator 
saves time, avoids mistakes, and enables every one to do his own business, A very important part of 
the revised edition of the book (just published), is Mr. Ropp’s original system for keeping an account 
of every business transaction. The formulas printed at the head of the blank pages render it so 
simple, convenient and brief, that every one can use it on all occasions. The book is neatly printed 


" and handsomely bound in pocket-book sbape. It includesa Patent Slate anda pocket for papers, 


bills, etc. The entire combination is about the size of an ordinary diary, and weighs about three 


ounces. Price, $1, postpaid. 


PROBLEMS INSTANTLY SOLVED BY ROPP’S CALCULATOR. 


The Farmer and _ the 
Grain Buyer. 

Farmer—What are you _ for 
Corn to-day,and whatis the weight 
of mx load? 

Gra: —Your load welghs 
2730 1 ibs. orn is worth to-day, 53 
cts. 


Farmer (opening | 4 oe 
Then I had on 48 and 42 ibs., 
and you owe me es 

Bee tables, pages 9 4g 24, and rale, 


page 
Grain Buyer (after figuring for 
some time)—Correct. How can you 
tell so quickly? 


Farmer—I found the answer in [#‘ 


my Calculator and Account Book 
‘without making a single figure. It 
throws the weight into bushelsof } 
nine different kinds of Grain and 
a and shows the amount, at 

mA and for any quantity, 


ot ow much does a bale of Cotton, 
weighing 396 ibs., come to at 113% 
cts. pe b? ‘Ansicer, $42.89, 

See table, page 53, and rule, page 66. 

If Wheat is qu uoted in the English 
market at 48 shillings and 6 pence 
per quarter, now much isits equiv- 
— United States money, and 

how much is it per bus.? Answer, 
$11.80, “, $1. Lape per bushel. 

ae 


a for th the Banker. 
Mr. Benker, I wish to 
acne tl $1000 for 60 fave but if 
you would wait for the $14 dis- 
count till Friday, it would accom- 
modate me _ ver: mach, asI ust 
have even $1000 to- day. 
Banker—How } ou know that 
a —- is just $14? 
—Why,in my Calculator, 
on ‘pans. 51, I see that oe interest 
(or bank discount) on. $1000, for 638 
days, at 8 per cent., is exactly $14. 
t'what price must 7 per cent. 
Bonds be bought in order to realize 
8 per cent. on the investment? 
Answer, At 8734 cts. on_the dollar. 
What must be the Rate of Tax- 
ation in a district whose property 
is assessed at $78,750, inorder to 
raise a tax of $225 ' Answer, 8: 
mills on the dollar. 
rule, page 
Give the respective week eve of 
July 4, 1776, 1876, and 197 An- 
swer, Thursday, Faction ant Sun- 
ay. 


See Perpetual Calendar. 


Problems tor Mechanics, 
s Laborers and Others. 

' Farmer—John, am obliged to dis- 

charge you for wanvof work You 

have put in 5 months and 18 days, 

bob at $20 per month, amounts 


x table, page 60. 


measures 24 inches in Gemete, 
and 16 feet in length, an 
in ng to Scribner will cut yoy 400 
feet in inch boards 
Farmer—My Calculator makes 413 














feet, and I am assured that all its 
Rules and Tables are correct and 
Based on scientific Fprciples 
wenee I Lexpect oot for 418 fee 
and rule page 70. 
Farmer— to build a round 
cistern to hold about 200 ble. How 


See table, 


large must I i ig is 
fechanic—That is avery difficult 
roblem. There isarule for find- 
the contents of a cyhndrical 
body when the dimensions are 
a ay but none, as far as I know, 
to ae | the Fag ape when the 
capac on s given. 
Former—Let me see; 1 think I 
can tell rs my Calculator. Why, 
es, here it is on page 57, It must 
be 9% feet in diameter and 12 feet 


deep many tons of hay can be 

put in a mow 27 feet every way? 
, about tons. 

How many brick (2x4x8) are 
quired in a 16 inch welt for the 
basement of a building by 42, 

Answer, 31 360, 


8 on pat high ¢ 
Ithink you have avery 
ooctennlans and valuable bouk, and 
penny ll like to have a copy for my 
own u 
Rarmer—Yes, indeed: I contiies 
it the most complete, useful and 
ey Pocket Manual that can 
all into the hands of a farmer, 
mechanic or tradesman. It con- 
teine on less than 80 p: ee near! 
00,000 ready Calculations an 
ban Rules and Methods, socon- 
veniently arranged and simplified, 


stand and learn how to use it in 
nearly all b tr 


The Farmer and the Stock 
Shipper. 


TP FARMER SAVES $10 ) 
ot $55 ibs, which, at $415 
waaen Ibs, which, at = 
r hundred. comes to $149.60. 
ere is a check for the as 
Farmer (using his apenlend 
Hold or, there isa ma istake some- 
where. I make it 59.60. 
latter going over 
figures ca etully ‘You are 
Tent: Here is a $10 bill with your 
check. Excuse my mistake. 


The Farmer and the 
er. 
—Good-morning, sir; Tam 








Farmer 
in a hurry Lg and wish to ex-: 


chenes AM eat How —~ 4 
pounds of Flour can you give to 
the bushel? 
Miller (after examining the 

Wheat)—I can give you 34 Ibs. of 

good Flour. You have just 580 Ibs. 
of Wheat 

Farmer ( (turning te to wee 14)— 
Makes 5 bus. an and en- 
titles me to 329 Ibs. net Four. 


Intended for all Classes. 

It is, however, not only intended 
for those who have only a limited 
knowledge of figures, but even 
the most sexpert arithnetician — 
ave ae ee and 3 : by 
ad its ¢ and original rules 
and’ methods, which are are up with 
the times and far more practical 

taan the old tedious methods that 
were taught twenty years ago. 
THE ACCOUNT BOOK. 

Very few keep strict accounts of 
their a and expenditures, 
simp!y for the want of abook with 
@ proper and self instructing for- 
mula, which can be carried in the 
pocket, and hence be in reach at 
the moment the business is trans- 


acted. 

This one embodies all these ad- 
vantages completely, and will 
enable every one to keep his ac- 
counts in such @ manner that he 
can see at a glance the amount 
; © ed,” from whom 
when and we Yor; the amoun' ount 
of “Cash Paid Out,” to —— 
when and what ‘tor, Besides, it has 
pases properly ruled and headed 

or personal accounts, and for 
making ordinary mmemoranduins, 


etc. 

To sum it all oP, neo Calen- 

lator and Accoun' 

faithful Guide and end in on 

—— Boo yaa, and makes a 
0 r every one 

poe B his ‘own nalculations and-to 








n-- Your walnut log | that apy one can readily under: | keep his own accounts. 


This offer stands alone, by itself, entirely disconnected with Cyclo- 
peedia, Dictionary, or other Premium. To secure this volume, the 
sender must, in forwarding the $1.65 to us, expressly stipulate that 
this is the Premium he desires. That is to say, any one who has already secured 
a Premium, cannot, on the same name, secure this additional Premium, nor will the sub- 


seriber receiving this Premium be entitled to any other Premium on this name. 








PLEASANT WORDS FROM 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


——-——— 
Nonpa, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1884. 

Your paper has improved wonderfully in the past year. 
We are well pleased with it. Witu1am Doper. 

LowEr Manion, Pa., Dec. 26, 1884. 

The American Agriculturist is worth double what you 

ask for it. F. Bioxrne. 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 26, 1884. 

I enjoy the American Agriculturist very much. I 
believe it grows better every year. 

Joun F. Surron. 
Saginaw Crry, Mich., Dec. 28, 1884. 

I am well pleased with the change made during this 
last year; especiaily that Joseph Harris has resumed 
writing for the paper. JoHN STROEBEL. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 10, 1884. 

The American Agriculturist improyes every month, 

Fortunate are those who subscribe for it. 
.  W. E. Taurte. 
Epmor_E, Mich., Dec. 8, 1884. 

I like the American Agriculturist very much, and think 
it improves with every number. I have taken it since 
1866, with some variations. J. G. Wrieur. 

PirrsspureH, Pa., Dec. 15, 1884, 

I have fourteen volumes complete and bound of the 
American Agriculturist, and esteem it one of the most 
valuable works in my library. Tuomas JAcKson. 

MiForp, Conn., Dec. 80, 1884. 

Ihave been almost a constant subscriber to your valu- 
able paper for nearly twenty years. It continues to be 
more and more interesting every year. C. L. BEarp. 

Srarsviitz, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1884. 

We areall very much interested in the Agriculturist. 
It grows better every year, especially in the number and 
quality of illustrations. .We think it cannot be excelled 
asa farm journal. Iam highly pleased with the Amert- 
can Agriculturist Cyclopedia. It certainly contains a 
very great amount of correct information within a 
small compass. T. J, Cunrim, 


Pleasant Words about Our 
Pamily Cyclopedia, 


BaysrwE, L. I., Dec. 8, 1884. 

The Cyclopedia is extremely interesting and useful. 

P. J. Maury. 
Bay Crry, Mich., Nov. 26, 1884. 

Your Cyclopedia received. It is “immense.” How 
can you doit. It's worth five dollars. 

E. B. Dennison. 
Kruz, Texas, Nov. 28, 1884. 

I think no better book of its kind could be found to 
place in a family. It is certainly all you claim for it, 
and I thank you heartily. Henry C. Hopson. 

* GQLENnwoop, N. 8., Nov. 24, 1884. 

Am well pleased with it. Such a premium, with such 
a magazine as the American Agriculturist, is wonderfal, 

A. E. Auuzn, P. M. 


Houser, Cal., Dec. 4, 1884. 
It seems like taking too much for the money, but we 
will accept the Cyclopsedia with thanks, 
Joun W. GREEN. 
Rut ianp, Vt., Nov. 28, 1884. 
We are very much pleased with it. Did not expect so 
large a book. Many thanks for your generous and use- 
ful present. H. G. Prrromarp. 
Grppines, Texas, Dec. 1, 1884. 
The Family Cyclopedia is the best and most useful 
work in a family ever published. 





J. B. DURRENBERGER. 


Betuany, Pa., Nov. 25, 1884. | 
The Cyclopedia is History, Geography, 
and Science in a nutshell. Very convenient for refer. 
ence, and so cheap, that it should be in every family. 


Isatan ScuppER. 
Natick, Mass., Nov. 22, 1884. 
I have received your American Agriculturist and Fam- 


ily Cyclopsedia, and will say that the latter is like the pa- 
per—replete with useful information. I Jike it very 
much. B. F. HornrooK, — 


HieHLAND Park, Iils., Nov. 5, 1884, 
The Cyclopedia is more than satisfactory. No one 
can afford to let the present unparalleled 
pass for obtaining the American: 
clopsedia for one-half what the 
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NEW! RTAMENTAL TREES 


Send Stamps for our Dlustrated and 
a ee gee Catalogues. They contain 
d accurate to information about 
all ante Old and New Fruits. , Roses, 
etc., with cultural directions, and are 
the most complete published. No. “4 
No. 2, Ornamental etc., 
0.3. ‘Small Fruits. No. 4, Wholesale. No. 5; 
free. ELLWANGER & | ng 
Mt, Hope Nurseri er, N nf 














L39l2 2 BUSHELS. OF 


PER PER ACRE. i; an] o- new GREEN MOUNTAIN 

TO. Send for history, deserip- 

as | full particulars. A Wonderful 

Variety Enormously Productive, Perfect in tame Color and 
Table Qualities. IT WILL PAY YOU 


OUR SUPERB SEED CATALOGUE 
Embraces = kinds of seeds, Each variety honest! 

Reduced Podwcements to} ee  Malled led 

5A EVERITT 


















CATALOGUE & vice 2 
REMER: RP ott FREE. 


stock t Trees, Small Fruits, and Vines. 
J. C. EVERITT, Lima, Indiana. 


TOMS 20 im 


From 60 Ibs. Seed, or, 


712 BUSMELS PER ACRE. 


WADLEY’s FALis, N. H., Oct. 81, 1884. 


GENTS :— 
On May 26, 1884, I planted one bushel of “ Pear] of 
Savoy" “potatoes, on @ new piece of ground that had been 
plowed previous fall, the roots and ~<— = having —_ 
Seanad from it, and thie ag thoroughly ha 
ed, Stockbridge potato manure being drilled in with 
bany corn-planter, at the rate of one ton to the acre; 
the machine, while applying the manure, opened the fur- 
rows and mixed the fertilizer with the soil, and left it cov- 
ered, so that the potato-sets did not come in contact with 
the manure, The ee were dividec very small—so 
small that some of them failed to +f but most of them 
came up and made a, plants. otatoes were culti- 
vated with a“ Planet Jr.,” and also * a “ Hussy ” horse- 
hoe two or three times,and uence by hand. They were du 
and drawn tothe barn and carefully measured, and turne 
out 178 bushels of 60 Ibs. per bushel, or 10,680 ibs. I think 
them the finest early potatoes I have seen 
. F. THompson. 
The above is vouched for by James Griffin, and E. A. Dix, 
and sworn to before A. G. Comings, Justice of the Peace. 
On this crop, Mr. Thompson was awarded the first prize 
of $100, offered by the owker Fertilizing Company, and 
Joseph Breck & Son, the V: patio Committee of the fi—y 
sachusetts Horticultural 8 deciding the award. 
At the above rate of Rime a ion, seeding one acre with 
four bushels of seed, ~% yield would be 712 bushels per acre. 
For Particulars as t 


This Year's Prizes, 


as well as interesting accounts of experiments by ees 
ail over the we send for our 1885 Pamphlet, mailed free 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
Boston and New York. 


SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET ABOUT 
Fertilizers, and 

Fertilizing Chemicals. 
A. L. SARDY, 10 Burling Slip, NewYork. 
WILD PLOWS RS orchids, Littes, 


F ne. Sty Cacalogue sen 
WUD’ GILLETT. Southwick, Mass. 


Now a SPRING PB PRICE LIST 
tree. PHOENIX NURSER Reaves, 
Wis. Ff) K. PHOENIX & 


Seeds Given Away! 


A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinds) with 


Sr aames 6 eam 
SEEDS “hte TESTED. 
TRUE TO NAME. 




















FLORAL Gomme, pi for 2 stamps. Tell all your 
G. PARK, Fanne'tsburg, Pa. 
rite now. This notice will appear but twice. 











PATENT WIRE-FENGE HOOKS. Gem 


4 AVN Qa 


Full Size Cut. 


} rg aes 






rq . id. L tre a aie 
ii a A dail _-, % hye 4 








on top of the Hooks, and pull the wire into the e 
Once in two or three years, as the trees grow, t 


and then the Fence Wire put back as before. 





HIS WIRE-FENCE HOOK is the invention a an am farmer M4 large experi. 
ence with Wire fences, who has felt the loss of a large number of young trees grown o; 

the lines of his farm and fields, by the chafing of the wire through the bark and into the wood of 
the tree, in consequence of the swaying of the trees in the wind, when the Wire Fence was fas- 
tened with a stapie. His experience with Wire Fences when held in these Hooks is, that the 
Hooks slide on ihe fence wires when the trees sway in the wind, and no damage is done. 

His directions are: Screw the Hooks into the trees at the proper_height for the Fence Wires, 
leaving the eye standing horizontal, and about half an inch from the bark. Then string the wires 


the Fence Wires taken out, the Hook turned out enough to allow for two years’ more growth, 


For Sale by all Hardware and Agricultural Warehouses. 
The Trade Supplied by SARGENT & CO., New York, and Hew Haven, Conn. 
TIES 


: | Champion Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 





e and give the Hook a quarter turn back. 
e Hooks may be turned out a quarter turn, 








at alte FORCE FEED DISTRIBUTERS. 


CAST 


SPECIAL DEVICE for planting corn for the crop. 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 


Unegualled, and is warranted to distribute accurately, evenly and 
easily any commercial fertilizer—wet or dry. 


oe pinions for regulating grain feed, permanently fastened 


Draft light and easily handled. Construction simple. 
en and workmanship the best. 


also make the WHIPPLE SPRING — SULKY AND 


FLOATIN G@ HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, & 
These HARROWS are adapted for use - all kinds of soil, and 
- the bes apie time gh known. No farmer can afford to be with- 
one. Am 


my for trial before sett sctHlenent. °BROAD- 


GRAIN and G EEDERS, KY HARBOWS, 


when desired. Send J duipites cteagita | bo 


GERE, TRUMAN, PLATT & CO, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 





receipt Lia price by WaLTER WaGNER, San Bernardino, Cal. 


soe eee Scarlet_ Larkspur Seed, 2% cts. per 
—California Lily Bulbs, 50 cts.—mailed free on 







= FLOWER SEEDS3.rsh° 
TESTED SEEDS 
* . of ALL 
Other Varieties 
3 : 


PLANTS 
PaNer eas 





in same proportion. ~~_2? P 
ca D.C. Me FREE. 


D. Cc.M 


A 
BIVERSIDE GARDEXS, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


RAFTS, STOCKS, TKEES—Everything for 
erymen, Fruit Growers, and Amateurs. STARK 
NURSERIES 








8, Lousiana, Missouri. 5ist year. 300 acres. 





; NEW YORK. 








~ MANUFAGTURED AT 


‘TRE MICHIGAN BASKET FACTORY 
LWA WELLS ‘& co: 








CHAS. SWIFT, MANUFACTURER OF 
(2 Reversible and Single 
EAD CONVEYORS, 
DEALER IN FORKS, ROPE, PULLEYS, HOOKS, &C. 
Send for Circulars. MILLBROOK;, N. Y. 


SETH CHAPMAN'S SON & C0,, 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


170 FRONT STREET 








\% PURE $3tx 
CAYUGA LAND PLASTER 


—— star, improves gual of L ime. Gives vee a = 


ality, 
frsghis toa to serie points, Farmers’ andenes Sia 


B 
CAYUGA Ab ASTER CO. co. nion Springs, N.Y. 


Do you own, or are you operatin 
a Threshing Machine? If so, sen 
your ue to 








EY & CO., Decatur, Hil. 


THOMP2** CrOUrRAl Fy 











° WHEEL- 


BARROW 
The only machine that will 
successfully sow Clover, Tim- 
othy, Hungarian, Millett, Red . 
Top and Flax. Indispensable tive and uniform- 
in windy weather when impossible to sow by hand. 
Send for circular describin 36 latest improvements. 
Man’f’d byO. E. THOMPSON, Ypsilanti,Miche 


MACHINERY 


AND 
CLAY CRUSHERS: 
B yo 


















ADDRESS 


Rushville, Ind, 


FOR PRICES AND 


NOLAN, MADDEN & C0., 












Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits 
for Actua Worxsuor busi- 
ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
geCircular Saws, Scroll Saws, 
Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, 
etc., etc. Machines ON TRIAL 
= IF DESIRED. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 
W.F. & J. BARNES Cco., 


Address 65 .Ruby St. Rockford, Ill. 


Instruct and Amuse Your Children. 


Box of Paints, Cups and Brushes, with book of designs 
and rules for colt Instruction sent free on receipt of $1. 
ESSEX PAINT WORKS, Essex, Conn. 


FOR 10 CENTS. 


The Bagavine, edited bz Aleaeaier ¥- ‘De Menil, 
now 5 "ite a year, is brilliantly illustrated, purely 
Western in make-up, replete with a ange poems, 
reading and humor, $1.50 a year. Sample cop and a ane 
old colored picture cards sent for ten cen dress, 
J.GILMORE, 213 North Eighth Street, St. bee THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and St. LOUIS MAGAZINE, sent 
one year for $1.75. 
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———=— BY USING THE 


2 “MANVEL” WIND ENGINE. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SELF-REGULATING AND NOISELESS, 


For Farmers, — Dairymen, Cardeners, 
Florists, Private Residences, 
Or any Place where an abundant Supply of Water is Required, 
And all the Advantages of Public Water-works desired. 


Will contract to force water from well or qpring tc to An f desired points. Will 
furnish all material where desired for a complete job. x and et 
furnished by the manufacturers to plan, estimate and erect the work: A fall line of repairs 
kept at each branch office and can be supplied to customers promptly. For fal information write to 


Branch Offices :/Ff3 Archit Futinnre. | B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


PULVERIZING HARROW, 
scents SY 7 Clod Crusher, 
batterie and Leveler. 


tool on earths 














OL == = = - 

The “ ACME’ ects the s soil to t to the action of a Steel Custer and Love Leveler, an d to the Cutting, Lifti Ly 
Turving process of Se. gangs 0 of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar sh: ape and arrangement of which 
immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, love? Ned the — and thorough ly 
pulverizing the soil are performed at the same time. The entire absence of Spikes or ing Teeth avoi 
pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Warrowe utterly fail; works 
perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


Variety of Sizes, 4 to 15 feet wide. —wWe deliver free at our distributing depots. 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or some 


inferior tool under the assurance that it is better, but SATISFY YOURSELF BY 
ORDERING AN * ACME ON TRIAL. We will send a Double Gang Acme to any 
responsible farmer in the United States, and if it does not suit, he may send it back, 
we paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 

Send for Pamphlet Containing Thousands of Testimonials from 48 different States and Territories. 


BRANCH OFFICE: N ASH & BROTHER, Manufactory and Principal Office: 


HARRISBURG, PA. MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
N. B.—‘‘ TILLAGE IS MANURE anp oTHER ESSAYS,” SENT FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 


THE SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND. 
10,000,000 Sold, to replace various other kinds. 


Users acknowledge that the 
EUREKAS run enough sap 
every year over any others to 
more than pay their price. 

te" If SUGAR MAKERS fail to 


























$ 8 > 3 S ~ get a aR & of these Spouts of a hard- 
,oaeasds a ware dealer or agent, I will deliver tovan tation in ~~ U.S. ¢ east of 
é qs 4 9 issien’ pi River, charges prepaid, not leas. than 100, on receipt _o prices 
* ik a2 here given. Samples of each sent post-paid on receipt of five U.S ent 
Soo 5 5 8 ' Stamper Address orders at once to ‘ 
oR ek SE 1. On , Patentee, 
cata. Burlington, Vt. 
at aa sf No. 2, $3.80 per hundred, 
3 se" a8 8 2» 
ea. as 
a, tH og 
mSeres 3 

aergos @ 











$50 REWARD 
will be paid for any Grain 
Fan of same size that can 
clean and bag as much Grain or 
Seed in NARCH asour Patent 
oe | wa My - fo 
r and Ba: 
fire paid ss we offer to the peb- 
: al a low price. Send _ for 
ak a Hed gx a 


DARNELL'S 9 FURROWER 
"SCATENT | & MARKER 


Buns Steadily. 


Opens a 
my better row = 


UNBREAKABLE —— LAMP 


rth a dozen common Ewiit Bi for 
debian malian, ed, 2c. Address, J. LOWE: bay for Agents. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


meth id ey 
shed statiotics, FREE. 


Ly 
AMERICAN MAN. 0 





to all inequal-“SS ard 
ities of ground. ground than he other Marker. 


Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2% to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 

“Take pleasure in recommending it. It does the business ; is 
well made and will last for years." J.S. Collins, Moorestown, 

“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the on 
would be immense.” #.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr. 


H.W. DOUGHTE Manufact’r, Moorestown, 


Burlington Co., N. 











THE DANA 
CENTRIFUCAL-COVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This is the bons rtal Wind Egtn 
pow. 


‘Engine a 
Goria. because a 
superior panes A of its self- 
regulatin; oven an and 
second, the better form and 
position of its saiis. The 
Bn ny which su 
fi yh atal easly nd Bdition 
ve Catalogue on 
sergt for which app ly to 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. S. A. 












Adopted by the U. 8. 
eikdiname dott 


hine te Odabeuted 
[XL PEED MEE, 
Which can be run 


eple-y p, effectiveand dar- 
able. Will grind any a, oe of small on a feed at the rate of 
y A>. pod | bu. EI donee hens, as conten’ to en ae and size of ag used. 


Bower’ Wood ant Iron Pumps, Famke ae at 


Us S. Wind Engine & Pump "Co. Batavia, wviay IM 
THE PERKINS’ 


gaat WV ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
lating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Cow 


Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 











E Vv: State and Territory of 
den x fia tae ooh 3a eae wheel, has 


i? F 





Mi} 
"Goo! 
territory. Cat- 


TRIAL, 
HELLERS, ETO. 

Wa FEDS ail GE WIND 1 

! D aoe 





00. ,Batari 





L. 
LL. 








The 

mill in th 
world. 

se 

Oats,C 

and all foul 
tuff from 
wheat, Itis 









of ax, 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
of Seeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over other 
mills is that. = 
it has Two Shoes. it 18 especially adapted to 
warehouse use. Send for descriptive Ci cular 
and Price 

FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 


Farm Grist Mills 


and Corn Shellers. 











Gorton Steam Generator and Feed Steamer. 


For Steam! Feed for S 


ron se ‘or 
GORTON STEAMER CO., Montrose, 
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* >0UR:NEW:-AND:GREAT: PREMIUM: for: BOYS.#< 


>4EE+WEEDEN-HIPRIGHT-+S¥EAN+ENGINE.AA< 


For years we have been endeavoring to procure a small machine, worked by steam power, 

which should not only be safe and reliable, but should perform all the necessary labor which 
juveniles desire to secure from steam power, in the way of amusement and diversion. We at last 
have this machine in The Weeden Upright Steam Engine, which affords abundant steam power 
for running toy machinery. The engraving, while it gives some idea of this most beautiful 
miniature engine, does not convey to the eye anything like the full description as to its size and 
power. It is double the size of the illustration, being 84x4% inches. Indeed, no Engine with 
the capacity and power of this Weeden has before been sold at less than $6.00. The boiler, fire- 
box, and smoke-stack are painted black ; the cylinder, safety-valve, steam-whistle, pulley wheel, 
and the driving-wheel are all of them brass plated. The throttle-valve, top of smoke-stack, steam- 
whistle valve, safety-valve ball, and the ventilated openings are painted red. 
SaFrEetTy-VaLvE.— The Engine has a 
perfect working Safety-Valve, which 
makes it impossible for the boiler to 
explode. 

Stream Wuist.e.--By referring to the 
cut you will notice the location of the 
Steam Whistle. You will also see the 
valve by which the whistle is operated. 

THE THROTTLE-VALVE.—One very im- 
portant feature of this Engine is its 
Throttle-Valve, by means of which the 
engine is started and stopped. No other * 
amateur Engine has this feature. 

Tue SteEAM-Exuaust.—All oscillating 
Engines exhaust at the ports. This 
Engine exhausts into the smoke-stack, 
and thus the steam passes off into the air. 

Tue Fire-Box. — The door opening 
into the Fire-Box has perfect hinges and 
catch, The patent lamp for getting up 
steam is attached to the inner side of 
the door. When you open the door you 
“draw the fire;” when you shut the 
door the lamp is in position, under the 
boiler. 

Tue PowER OF THE ENGINE. — The 
Engine has sufficient power for running 
toy machinery. So perfectly and accu- 
rately is this Engine made that the screw- 
nuts on the cylinder-head and the rivet- 
heads on the boiler and fire-box are 
represented (see cut). 

A Great Mechanical Curiosity. 

While this Engine performs no little 
. labor, itis avery great object of attrac- 
= tion and beauty, not only because of its 
mechanical perfection, but as amodel for 
engineers and practical machinists. In- 
deed, as it stands on the table before you, 
: you wonder that somuch machinerycanbe 

—_ combined and sold at the figures at which, 
No. 24. by special arrangement, we supply this. 

Your Own Engineer.—Every boy, in fact every girl, who is interested in such matters, 
can now run their own machine, not only affording great pleasure to themselves, but to all 
their friends, old and young. 

Great Pleasure and Amusement.—Indeed, we cannot conceive of a pleasanter 
way for spending a long winter evening, than for the family to gather around the table on 
which one of these engines is placed, and watch the various mechanical contrivances which can be 
attached thereto. A personof ordinary ingenuity can invent sufficient movable figures, to be kept 
dancing for an evening around the entire room, thereby entertaining not only the family, but any 
rumber of Jookers-on. 

For Juvenile Classes and Schools.—Every instructor in this land, public or 
private, who has to do with children, should secure one of these miniature engines as a means not 
only for showing how large engines are worked, but for developing the taste of children in a practi- 
eal direction. A few years ago we wrote to the various teachers throughout the country. and sent 
out about 40,000 of our microscopes ; we shall not be surprised if double that number of these engines 
are ordered, being as itis, far superior to anything of the kind ever made. 


Conditions on which the Engine can be obtained.—Presented, post-paid, 
for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; OR, delivered here at our office for $1.25; OR, sent free to any 
Post-office address in the United States or Territories for $1.60. 
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ANEW AND MOST POPULAR PREMIUM FOR JUVENILES, 


One of the most taking Premiums we have ever offered for our juvenile readers is, the Weeden 
Engine, fully described below. It will be seen from the concluding paragraph, that the cost of this 
engine, sent post-paid to any address, is $1.60, to which figures the price of the engine was recently 
It will also be observed that we have hitherto sent it for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each. We now make this special proposition: Any boy or girl-reader of the American Agriculturist who 
sends us one subscription for 1885, at $1.50 and 75 cents cash, making $2.25, will receive the Engine 
post-free. This offer to continue good for one month. 
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February 


is a good month in which to secure subscribers 


for the American Agriculturist. Send immediately 


for Canvasser’s Outfit. 


_ 


Bound Volumes of the American Agri- 
culturist. 
eae 
We have now completed arrangements for the 
speedy delivery of bound volumes of the American 
Agriculturist for 1884, and for most of the previous 
years for fifteen years back. Price for bound 
volumes $2.00, and 30 cents added for postage, when 


sent by mail. 


Wanted—A Husking Machine,.— 
Many patents have been granted for corn huskers, but 
none of the inventions work with much, if any satisfaction 
in the field. In gathering the statistics of agriculture for 
the Tenth Census, there was not a single answer received 
showing the satisfactory use of any corn-husking machine, 
The most encouraging reply was, ‘‘used very little, but not 
liked.”” The Census Gatherer in his report says, a good 
husking-machine is as yet a desideratum. Within a few 
days we have entertained a caller, who came to find out 
just why a successful corn-husker has not been invented. 
Perhaps it is because the machine can not be made to 
think. There is abundant room here in which Yankee 
genius can be exercised. We, asa corn-husking people, 
stand ready to welcome a good husking machine, 
At the American Institute Fair this year, there was 
exhibited a machine known as the Peerless Corn Husker, 
which took the Special Medal, and claims to fill the 
bill. While this Husker has not, as yet, been placed 
on the market, we learn from Mr. C. F. Hawkins, of 
this city, that he is now ready to negotiate for the sale 
of this machine by States, or rights to manufacturers, 





a 














The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting 1t as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


VICTORIES 
‘G3 71VNOINN 





Interesting to the Aged and Infirm. 


Dr. F. G. Cook, of Rockland, Me., a physician of recognized 
eminence, writes that, “ notwithstanding the fact that the 
Liebig Company’s circulars bear the impress of honesty and 
truthfulness, I had my misgivings, but, after a faithful and 
conscientious trial, I gladly bear testimony in behalf of the 
great value of its Coca Beef Tonic. I prescribed it to a lady 
85 years old, who was completely broken down with the 
infirmities of years, unable to leave her bed, &c. She, soon 
after taking the tonic, was able to leave her bed, to be about 
the house, and has so far recovered her pristine health as to 
be able to travel a distance of 60 miles ona visit to her 
daughter.” Liebig Company’s Coca Beef Tonic has been 
imitated. Beware of imposition, Prof. Van Tshudi (see 
“Travels in Peru,” in Astor Library,) says: “ Itis conducive 
to health and longevity. Its use is very beneficial, Examples 
of longevity are numerous among the Indians, who from 
boyhood up have used it. Cases are not infrequent of Indians 
attaining the great age of 180 years.” The Journal of the 
Royal Society of Vienna (July number, 1890,) says: ‘It is 
remarkable that the Peruvian Indians never suffer from 
consumption, and the cause of itis the use of Coca. They 
also never suffer from scrofulosis, skin diseases, rheumatism, 
headaches, or caries of the teeth. They reach a very old 
age, and frequently pass their full century.’ Coca Beef 
Tonic will be found unequaled in all forms of debility, 
dyspepsia, nervous prostration, biliousness, malaria. 
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A NEW AND 


MAGNIFICENT DICHIONARY 


FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


EBSTER'S PRACTICAL, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
600,000 Words, 1,400 Illustrations. 


For the past two or three years several small Dic- 
tionaries have been offered for sale. We, last year, 
presented one to our readers as a premium for se- 
curing new subscriptions. We are, however, happy 
to announce that this new WEeEBSTER’S PRACTICAL 
Dictionary far surpasses any previous one which has 
ever been presented to this or any other public. It, 
in fact, is next to Webster’s Unabridged, the best 
work for every-day family use extant. This work is 
gotten up by the Editors and Publishers of Webster's 
Unabridged, and we have made, through Mr. S. S. 
Wood of this city, who has the exclusive agency, 
arrangements to furnish this volume to the readers of 
the AMERICAN AGrICcULTURIST. This book is not 
yet sold to the Book Trade, and can only -be ob- 
tained asa premium for Newspaper subscriptions, or 
through regularly: authorized agents and canvassers. 
TERMS ON WHICH THE DICTIONARY MAY BE SECURED. 

First.—We will, on receipt of $1.00, forward 
this Dictionary, post-paid, to any address. 

Second,—tTo any one forwarding us the 
name of a new Subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist, with $2.00, we will send the new Dictionary; 
while to the new subscriber we will send the American 
Agriculturist for twelve months, and also the Amer- 
tcan Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia, post-paid. 

Third,—tTo every present subscriber of the 
American Agriculturist, who sends us two new 
subscriptions, with Cyclopzedia to each subscriber, 
at $1.65 each, making $3.30 in all, we will present 
one of these Dictionaries here at the Office free, 
or mail to any address for 15 cents postage. To 
recapitulate: Every subscriber who sends $3.46 
and two new subscriptions, will receive a present 
of the new Dictionary, while the two new sub- 
scribers will each receive the Cyclopedia, and the 
American Agriculturist for one year. The books 
may be sent to one address, or to different ad- 
dresses. 


Address, Publishers American Agriculturist, 
751 Broadway, New York. 








THE QUANTITY TEST, i 4 

The Text of Webster’s Practical Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains over 600,000 
Words and over 1,400 Illustrations. 

The Text of New American Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains less than 240,000 
Words and exactly116 Illustrations. 

The Text of National Populur Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains less than 
240,000 Words and exactly 116 [llustrations. 

The Text of National Standard Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains less than 
210,000 Words, and exacily 612 Illustrations. 


QUALITY TEST. 


Aside from all advantages above alluded.to, there is still another and very im- 
portant feature of the new work to be considered, viz.: its QUALITY as compared 
with the cheap dictionaries which have had the largest sales, and which have been 
compiled chiefly from the old editions of Webster, on which the copyrights have 
expired. Hence Webster’s Practical contains more matter than any dollar 
dictionary. Its quality, to say the least, is the VERY BEST, while its 
and all other new and desirable features, including first-class illustrations, paper. 
printing, and binding, are added without extra . : 


SPECIMEN PAGE OF WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY. 
POUND 310 PREACH 

adv. In relation to practice; by means of 

use; by 





other beasts are confined when taken in tres f 
or going at in violation of law. —v.t. Tocon- 
fine in a poun: Son und, om ae 
Pound, pownd, v. 'o beat or strike repeatedly 
a heavy instrument; to pulverize by beating. 
Pour, ,v.t. [POURED Poord), POURING.) To cause 
to fi a liquid, in a stream, either out of a ves- 
sel or into it; to send forth in a profuse manner, 
emit; to give vent to, as strong feeling; to utter. — 
v.é To issue forth in a stream, or continued suc- 
0: 


ito flow. 

Pout, n. (Ichth.) A sea-fish, of the cod kind 
ann hes the power Xe inflating a membrane which 
an 


.%. To 
the lips, as in displeasure 
to look sullen te swell 3. 
out, Fe gel apd my 
Paty ofthe abate ie 

0 > 
eon, with an inflated’ 
breast. 


. See under Poor. >; 







if 


; esp. an aa. 
plosive composition of | 
charcoal 'mixedand gran. outer Pigeon. 


ulated; gunpowder; a perfumed dust, as pulverized 
starch, f or deomsing theh hair, whitening the skin, etc. 
—v,. t. [POWDERED (-dérd), -pERING.] To reduce 
to fine particles, pulverize; to sprinkle with, or as 
with, powder.—v.i. To separate into minute parti- 








cles. — Pot , -dér-Y, a. Easily crumbling to 
pieces ; friable; sprinkled with powder; dusty; re- 
semD powder. i 

Power, = _ 
etc. See under r = 








flat-bottomed ves- Poyou 
sel carrying guns; i 
a battery to cover the healing of troops. 
Practios, prak-tis, n. Frequently repeated or custom- 
ary ms; ¢@ustomary use, habit; performance, 
. fr. : ise of a profession, or the 
limits within which a profession is pract F 
ful management; art; stratagem; artifice; a rule in 
arithmetic, by which the operations of the general 
rules are abri ed in use. (Law.) The esta 
0! 


ing suits. —v.t. [PRACTICED (-tist), -TICING.] To 
do or perform frequently or habitually; to carry on 
in practice or repeated action; to apply (a theory) 
life; to exercise (a profession, trade, art, etc.); 
to commit, perpetrate.—v. i. To perform 
acts customarily; to learn by practice; to try arti- 
fices or stratagems; to exercise an 9 Spe ~ or 
ewes, ee that of medicine or of law. — Prac- 
/tioner, -tish’un-6r,n. One engaged in the actual prayer; 
exercise of any art or profession, esp. in law or med- rayer; habitually tin 
icin Prac’Ucable, -tY-ka-bl,a. Capable of being .— Preca’rious, -ka’rY-us 
progtient, pucoemed, or done; poses to be accom-| will or Py sed of 
plished; admitting of use, or of being passed or tray-| a doubtful tenure; exposed to 
eled; possible; feasible.— Prac’ tical, -tY-kal,a. Pert.| tain; dubious: 
to practice; ecpable of being turned to use; evincing v. 
practice or ski | ready to apply. knowledge to some 
useful end; derived from practice. — Practical joke. 
A trick = joke which a, \ | Sines some oe = /9 bie 
reon, feelings, or property; a joke the fun of whic’ mon, inew discourse, 
poe wh in cupething that is done. — Prac’ tically, nounce.--Pred/ieate, -\-kat, v.t. To assert to 


um, fiime, fiir, pass or opera, fare; 6nd, Sve, térm ; Yn, Ice; dd, tdne, Or; 






































See page 38, January number, for further information regarding this 
Dictionary. : 


$10.00 A DAY. 


Any person, man or woman, boy or girl, who will. immedi- 








ately write us for information, will be at once informed how they 
may readily make ten dollars a day. For particulars, addresss, 


PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, — 
751 Broadway, N. ¥. 


a See sane ec ee 
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ROCKFORD 


. in exacting service. 
the Me the Chict encuentran of 
tee U.S. Coast Survey ; by the ef 

miral Commanding in the U. 
Naval Observatory, for pee 
cal work; and by ‘Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 










est recognized as TH 
BE EST f. or all uses in At 
ose time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the CO NY’S 
Exclusive Agents (icading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 





DAIRYMEN and FARMERS 





HOG DISEASES.—The ‘‘Arm and Hammer” 


boy = use only the “‘Arm and Hammer” brand‘ brand Soda and Saleratus is used with great 







It is the Best for all 
Purposes. 


To insure obtaining only the “Arm & Hammer” brand Soda 
or Saleratus, buy it in “‘ pound or haif pound” cartoons which 
as inferior goods are sometimes substituted for the “Arm & 


* a and es Milk Pans Sweet and?success for the prevention and cure of HOQ 





CHOLERA andother diseases, 
Mix with the animal's food. 
















trade-mark, Ham- 
mer brand when bought in bulk. Ask for the ‘Arm & Hammer” brand SALSODA (Washing Soda). 













“WASHER. 


KEYSTONE gaa 
OVER 300, 000 9 IN ACTUAL USE 
‘ect satisfaction. 


ACENTS ‘WANTED. 





KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT LOWEST "WHOLESALE PRICES, 





FOR MUTH’S HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


And a Ceneral Assortment of Beo- 
keeper’s ag eo apply to 

CHAS MUTH, Cincinnati, Oo. 

Snecma Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed tor 10c. 





BUTTER | ‘COLOR! 


HE BEST! Contains no oil. 

8 bad Does not color the ell ag It ot fad pond 

a pee cent, a butter than any other color. 
a for it; or on receipt of 25c. 

wo il send "potpa d, sample coloring 600 lbs of 

Butter. TR T and you will use no cane, Write 

for circular and chromo card, free, HULL 

& CO.,No. 3928 Market St.yPhilndens a 











APPARATUS = SUPPLIES 
FOR GHEESE FACTORIES 


CREAMERIES AND DAIRIES. 


Mneetenine OUTFITS aSPECIALTY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular of roved Apparatus 
for MAKING CHEESE A 


ACME M'E'G COZsmtans 'siee 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 








A. A. 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 





SHOPPELL’S MODERN 


: Low-Cost Houses 


1 eee work published, 

| ~ oy le if not >t satisinetory. 
Price &Oc. vppostpal d. Address, 
BUILDING N ASSOCIATION, 
4 Beekman Street, New York. 











We willeond oua watch orachain 
BY M1. RESS, C.O. D., to be 
onan wah payingany money 
and if notsatisfactory, returned 
our expense, 
our watches and save you 30 
cent. Catal 
Every Watch 












all kinds and prices 
tor Public Exhi Paap ete.— 
th small 


man 
5 for Comtages, Scho: 
Enter 


isiments 
on ‘applica 
Optician, 49 ‘Nassau 8t., N. Y. 













For Sale or Exchange for 
City Property. 
A FINE ORANGE COUNTY MILK 
AND DAIRY FARM OF 
ONE HUNDRED ACRES. 


For full particclars, address 


A. SIDMAN, 26 Broad St., New York City. 





An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 


Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 


DAILY, per Year - - - - - - - $600 
DAILY, per Month - - - - - - - 50 
SUNDAY, per Year --- - - - - - 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 700 
WEEKLY, per Year - - - - - - 100 
Address, THE SUN, New York City. 











mt 000 COPIES SOLD ! 








contae of pice New B Hooke issued 
weekly. Send 


EXCELSIOR iscieunne HOUSE 
29 & 81 Reekman St.. New York. 















~~ Rolled Gold Seal 
Ring for 50c. Agts.’ Album, 25c. Alling Bros. Northford,Ct. 





; Chromo Cards, (every 
50 bossed) Lan Landscape, Hand Fi Floral, oid, 

ea Motto, &c. name on, 10c.,4 pks. 30c. , 18 pka, 
P $1, 6pksand ring 60c. 11 pks and your choice 
of Needle Casket or 4 blade Pearl Handle 
Knife $1. CrownPr’t’g Co., Northford, Comm 








50 Verse Cains Motte and 
Verse CARDS witb 


2} 
¢4 

No. 1, ine — 
This is the best foffer ever made by any reliable 
company. ROYAL 


No. 2. 
CARD C0., Northford, Conn 





Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium 

and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
allfor15c. SNOW é& CO., Meriden, Conn. 


402 Weautiful Satin Fo nahed 
Cardsand one ROLLE — 

aq) (ge RING FREE for ten Snp-coued om 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Chintonville, cm. 


C ARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 


with an elegant prize, 10c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 











Embossed and oe Name Cards, with Ele- 
Q gant Prize. 10c., 18 peck 8 $1. 
AKESLEE & CO., North Hayen, Conn. 








with name P cents. 


40 Loveliest Chromo Cards youever saw. 40styles 
. CARD CO., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 








MER on 40 Satin Finished Ca 


Entirely new, 1885 Chromo eee, Embossed, &c., 
no two alike, name on, 10 cen 
NASS. 
rds 
and a Solid Rolled Gold Ring 
EE for ten two-cent stamps. Cut this out, 


AU CARD Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
— -YOURSM LINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 


AO CARDS, all Hidden Name and New Embossed 





Chromos, 10 cts. Agents make money. Elegant Book 
of samples 25c. a TON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 


Oesieatcerreeets iene ARDS 
a or 7 Ic. stam) 
Pictures 4c, ‘AMERICAN CARD 60, wONTHPORa Gran CONN. 


POI shrank Fe 0 at Yo ee 
9 BOOK OF FANCY WORE, 
15 cents. Circulars free. 
J. F. INGALLS, “Lynn, Mass. 
P ATE NTS ! Thomas P. « ampeon, Washing- 
ton, D. G: No pay asked for 
patent until obtained. Write for inventor's guide. 


TYP HROM AR 
PRESSES, Pieturpny ac. Bens tor price tata 
E. C. DUNN & CO., Orkney S&t., Philsdelphia, Pa, 


PrCatalogue’ ot we OR PHONETIC SHORT HAND. 











Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
on application. 





PH HONOGRAPHIC ‘INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ward, with alphabet a and Thiustration for beginners, sent. 
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Diversity of the State of New York 


Slaceteeitege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.). 

The annzal session of this Institution begins in October of 
each year. Catalogues and ire <n be had from 
the Dean of theFaculty. A. L M.D.V.S.,5 
Dean by Mae Faculty. 


To Bee-Keepers. 


Watson's 
Standard Bee-Hive 


isthe only one in the world 
that is an absolute safe-guard 
against loss in swarming, and 
the only one in which swarms 
can be sent in perfect eeaey 
to any point in the a 
end 


- any season of the year. 


for Price List and full De- 
scriptive Circular, etc. 
\ |e WATSON & THEALL, 
t@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 
BEES OR HONEY, 


87 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Patent applied for). 
We will with iy éri ou N ae le co of oor 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CU 
TURE, witha ieee betty pe the latest timprove: 
mentsin Hives, end Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Hon Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertainitg to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed, Simply send — gagress oa 2 eer card, written 
plainly, to Tedina, Ohio. 



































TE Bhetiand, Exmoor, and Welsh 
eS nice: | bred and sofd by the under- 


signed, Address, 
Chesterville P.O., Dundas Co., Ont. 





ew 4 bred recorded Po- 
l:nd-China Swine. Pi 
all ages for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. Also 
Pure-bred Poultry. Write 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 
GZ xpress. 
JOHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, Ills. 


REGISTERED SWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester W hi 

land-Chinas, & Imported Berk: 9 
True podigres given with every animal sold. Strong, healthy 
stock only guaran ; Send stamp for new Oata- 
logue. ©. H. Warrington, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 
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ny 
Mention tutis paper. 

















Cheater White, Yorkshire, 
oland-Chi- 

nas in their purity. lg 4 

Hampshire Down, 


ou! 

own sheep and Scotch Collte 
Shepherds specialty. Send for 

= cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles. 
Sheep and Poultry, bred an 
for Cy by W. GIBB NS & CO. a 

West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular jhe 5 Price List. 














A book devoted entirely to PirymovutTH 
Rook fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LzeG@Horns, another on BROowN LEGHORNS 
a@ book on curing PouLTRY DISEasEs, an 
= another entitled How To FErEp Fowt.s. 
= Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1 ~ Address the author 

H.-H. Stoppakrp, Hartford, Ct. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N.Y. 


SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER. 


This new article is appreciated and 

& ap roved by all progressive farmers 

stock-raisers. The Calf SUCKS 

its food SLOWLY, ina perfectly 

natural way, thriving as well as 

when fed oa iis Mother, Circulars 

free. SMALL& MATTHEWS, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
—, Club and Parlor. Best out. t ate 
5 logue E , free. T. S. Den1son, Chicago,TIIl. 

















219 N. Pine Street, Decatur. Illinois. 





Write for Circulars to H. W. HILL, 





HENS WILL LAY THE YEAR ROUND, 


if half-fed on Rice. Rice Grits for sale by. 
DAN TALMAGE’S SONS, New York. 


ROWN LEGHORNS, My Selected Ege-producng rane 
es Deneh, satisfaction perente 18 for $2; 26 fo 
$8; 52 for $5. J. SKILTON, Westboro, Mass. 


WYANDOTTES. cesses 


Concordville, Pa. 

* Circulars. 
Prize Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes. 
My stock won the hi aire in New Lee Jand and New 
York City, 1883 and 1! "Fi LS AND EGGS FOR SALE, 
Send for Circular. A. Ce ae lanenss er, Mass. 


GOLDEN RULE. B. McCaffrey, Box 50, Steubenvilie, 0. 
Breeder of L angshan. Jagences, and African Ban 

Japanese Fur-fowl—on ~ 4 pen in America, Orders solicited, 
5 per cent. dis. for mentioning the American Agriculturist. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
3 per ys Splendi 

















ryear. Also the American 

ultry Yard, the only weexly 

paper devoted entirely to po guy 
existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 

papers for samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf nine 

cents in postage 8 

Address H.H. STOD. ARD- Hanrronp, Cr. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Ww. the agains asd Standart 2 Apparatne of we 
— and easy to memge,, Abwolurely © Fete Bertectly 


sel regulating, and never fails to hatc 
PERFECT HATCHER 0. 


ra, New York. 
Be eure and mention this paper. 


“Practical Poultry Book, } 


2 00 pages: beautiful COLORED 
< —"- of nearly all 
<< kinds "Ok fow ans for poultry 











m= houses; how to caponises informa- 
tion about incubators. 


the breeds, and where cher buy & 
\) Shem. ” Bags for from pong peo at $1. 2 
° "ASSOCIATED "FANCIERS 





ee use 
The SAVIDGE, 100 
N A RS =: , $21. Different sizes. 
trial Naver fails. Sent 2. 


C. W. Savidge, 25 2524 Huntingdon St., Phil 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 centsand $1.00. 


6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 1b. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y, J. C. Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila, ki Rinse Wood, “Boston. 
Geo. A. Kelly & C On» 
Western Chemical — i Loni i 
John Anglum & Co., Denver, Colorac jorado. 
Geo. G. kson & Co., Cal. 
F. A. Daughtry,Shrevep’t, La. sar w. Were, Wood, ‘Richmond, Va. 
EF. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 
Successor to Chas. R.Allen & Co. 





BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 
80 1b. boxes, . . : 
Om..°: ek eis bois, 50 
wih boxes, CRANULA BONE. Pei 
le x eee 
ee 1200 1b: Boke 5.00 
$2.00 


‘si 
sob, bose es + = -% Tb. bere 


OE pressly manufactured for fowls from superior 
Pure and sweet, Sent by freight on reenipt ate vape rice. Sam- 


Fine und Oyster Ebel same price as 
Cc. sees . 


Mule. Yor ork, Penna. 
Py 





oung ye. Hari registers pe. 


for circular. T. rade, foe & SONS, West Chester, 
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End of ot : ght ping eee or re 
ers, or men ng paper. 
budearede Wick BHOS Mfrs. Richmond Ind. 








best remedies for 
page tl Tilustrated 
Catalogue. “All for stamps. 


A. ANG. 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


oneine’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 


i Goina’ aa? Tenic shores © »~-The Best ion Known 
Conditi Blood, 

ron ited tot its Coat ts a Glossy, Shining Ap salioat 
Going’s Colje Powder. oe colle. Rocariy ng (Comente 


or Acute), 0 
Remedy known to Velen ion 


Going’ a og owaer. — For Cough, Catarrh,. 




















[NCUBATORS 23: 25" 


JOSEPH i. Warns © Cco., WEY a ear 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


See last Month‘s Aevertnement Address 
were A. M. HALSTEAD, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 








e BEST Incubator for INTALN, is PP as 


at WHITE MOUN 


he sizes, from 100 to 1000 Eggs. Bish op's Im s areal 
Egg Cases are the best and most 

sizes, 12, 18, and 80 doz, cases. Prices low. Tnehles fo . 30 
doz. "case, ‘S5c. per set, or three sets, 8. Foe a for 

Tesi ester, bo each, two for 80c., ss Send for Iilus- 
trated Catalogue of Incubators, Broode 

Testers, &c., o E. E, BISHOP, Box 15, Gere. Paicrtora. t. 





Co 
Heaves, or Sore 
Py ivy geri ae 


Scvidence.. R. 1, T.. Ws & Oo. ait) 
Worcester ringer, 2 








an 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nyes San 
Winchester, 214 Battery Si 


torent — aS 
firections 


PROF. J. = GOING, ae 0. Box 988, New York City. 











py 
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Ba FARM FOR SALE 


r planting; ro- 
ae a a gag ha city of 25,000 
inhabitants. feasts land will be sold in lots of 5 
or 10 acres. Terms, one-fifth cash, the balance in five yearly 
yon six ps cent pee hae toe reasons for 

ven. For 
FOLSOM, Bloomington, Ill. 


Stock Farm for Sale. 


640 acres, 250 under plow, stabling for 125 
head of cattle, 25 hogs, 20 horses, good gran- 
ary, tool-house, and good 8&room dwelling, 
tame grass pasture and meadow, and land in 
finestate of cultivation. Will sell, on favor- 
able terms, either farm, or farm and equip- 
ments; or will sell stock and equipments, and 
lease for a term of years. Address, 

C. S. M., Box 474, Minneapolis, Minn. 











200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ 7ragts from © 


Near railroad and sad nevigable esi salt water (with all its Yaxur- 
fes) in Talbot Co., M mild and healthy. Titles 


good. Pamphlet and sho , free. 
Address CE SHAN , Atty, Easton, Md. 


$3, 000 & will buy a farm of of 909 acres, in Caro- 
line  Cauaaty , Beets Shore of Mary- 
timber. Contotions te acres in cultivation, stores, 
er Only five ules frei as ble water. For ad ic 

MS UTCHLER, Dento: id. 
pan hn I a Rts 
F ARMS. * 50 nap. Catal Fruit and Grain Farms 
: RIFFITH 4 & CO., Smyrna, Del. 

MINNESOTA DAIRY FARM, 


ane ,Cronme Outfit, Horses, Tools, etc., for 
‘or sdkress, 
Cc. G. BRACKETT. Detroit City, Becker Co., Minn. 


ery Mild Me Promabte: and ero dnctive § 
F fb me CAND ie vine wes 


acre. Terms: a Cc. 














Ritts TATE IN KANSAS. New list of Farms 
ee snes Lands, with valuable information about 


and sent free to any address, b 
Just lance COLLINS & CO. Topeka, Kansas, 











MARYLAND FARMS, £2: Fr2tt, Grain, and Grace, 


scre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MELKING, Canbridse, Ma, 
of State, Land 

FLORIDA. 2-33 
© Gaanter Send ten 

centsto | FARRELL’S LAND OFFICE, Waldo, Florida. 


Sat z at ents to. alLap of pl LAWS OF THE 
" ce 2 loas 
‘ o NEP IT Denver, Colo. 











For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 








, INDIANAPOLIS, Ade 0 RK 
MANUFACTURERS OF 























is Cheap, Strong, Durable. ht, Easy to A 
. coed ale 


vy. 
ieee don’t Rust or Ratt tle; also as a substitu 
alf the cost; lasts as long as the build- 
of same material, double the 
ynie ie and samples free. 
., Camden, New Jersey. 


Stock Man Wanted. 


Wanted, a man and wife, with no children, 
to occupy house and board six to ten men on 
farm. Man must be a practical cattle-man, 
and used to caring for blooded stock. Address, 

W. & L., Box 474, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A SUPERINTENDENT 


WANTED for a large farm. A thoroughly eee oe 
eno man of education and experience. ne 
and reference, C. H. B., 358 Hudson 
Hobpken N.J. 


— of Beis o*.. 








Carry Carry Engines and Boilers in Stocy. 
for "immediate delivery. 














Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, on 

JONES, HE PAYS 1 roe ATE ehae: 
Sold on trial. Warrente 6 & — All sizes as low. 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


INGHAMTON, N. Y. 





SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


LOG BOOK. 


Over a Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ‘over r published. Gives measurement of ali kinds 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling: cubical contents be 
square and round Timber ; hints to lumber res wood 
measure ; speed of circular at care of saws; wi 
tables; felling trees; growth of trees; aad ‘me asureg 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, ete. 
Standard book throughout the United States End Canada, 
Get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your booke 
seller for it. Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 288, Rochester, N. Y¥. 








TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


q* “Wa 


POOey 


Basiest riding 
Rides as easy 
son oawith two The 8 
le endshorten: pecordl Te the weight they 
carry. Favally to rough country 
roads and fine diives af citiee. Manufactured and 
peachy ol by ae the he leoal ~~ moma nn ten ae ny es en og a 


Used oeaezmare” ABBOTT BUGGY CO. CO. 











ehicle mato. 
with ae 





ARTESIAN WELL 

DRILLING & MIN- 

ERAL PROSPECT- 

j ING MACHINERY 

and how to jase, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 

mended in ‘ ”* Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 

wer. Needed by farmers 3 every county. Good business for 

inter or and v Makes wells in earth or 

rock anywhere, We want rt the Dames Of men that need wells, 

Send stamp for fllustrated price list Talana terme to City, ‘New 

Pierce Well Excavator Co, Long Island ew York, 








THE CREAM OF ALL BOOKS OF 


HEROES | AND | Dive 


The thrilling adventures of all the hero-exp! 
with Todiaat outlaws and wild beasts, grerour hols oe 
liest times to the ie prevent. din Lives a 


boite 4 DeSoto, LaSalle, Garson, Carer, Wika Bilt ‘Bi i Bs 


eo 


saan Pane efi tara 


& Co.. Box 4033 Philadelphia or St. Louis. 








DR. LINQOuiIsT’s 


Spinal Misses’ Waist,..... “ 75 
Spinal Corset,...... ss. ieee aa 
Spinal Nursing Corse 25 
Spinal Abdom: ICoret, 3 75 
& Recommended by leading physicians, 
» delivered free anywhere in the U.8. 

on receipt ofprice. Lady Agents Wanted. 
Dr. Linguist’s Spinal Corset Co. , 412B’ way, New York. 



















66 
THE TRICORA RELIEF.” 
Having elastic sections at the 
upper and lower 
=A parts of thesides, 
adapts itself to the 
varied ye 
which the 
sumesin stooping? 
sitting and recli- 
ning. It gives per- 
fect ease in all 
positions, Pa po 
great relief an 

mee fort to the 
many who find 
ordinary Corsets 
oppressive. The 
TricoraStays,used 
¥ for boning, are 
unequaled for dura- 
bility & comfort- 
able support, and 
mmm are absolutely un- 
breakable. As an evidence of intrinsic merit, 


A REWARD OF 0. .00 IS OFFERED 
p> ade Orset in whichany of the “‘ Tricora 
mye break. The most durable, comfortable 

and healthful Corset ever sold for its price, 

FITZPATRICK & CO. Mrzs., N 

























AB ARE CHANCE, we tw) Binh, 


Send for Circulars. Soe Baie . B a to 








co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





agents. H.L. WARREN & ier 1117 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





SPECTACLES Pam, mernaneraore 


WALM Suey co. suCeeesOrs to R. & Beck, 
Prtnaelphie Ilustrated Price List free to any address, 





American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 


$1.50 a year (postage included); Single nume 
bers, 15 cents. 


Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers. 


All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ** American Agricule 
turist °° will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line C agate), a peeertien. 
Last Page, and Third oe Page, $1.25 per 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Rea ing and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


Fagen 10 gan, EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Pa age. sts per ine. 
ge next to Reads Cover Page, 20 cts. per yee. 
No advertisement ta — “yh oa than $1.00 each insert: 
o Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs secelven 
‘Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 











SA a r08 ta 








